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THE STRIKE SITUATION. 


Victory is in sight fer the Street Carmen’s 
(/nion. 

Given full opportunity to operate his street 
cars, Patrick Calhoun has failed to 
vood,” 


Daily, since “Bloody Tuesday,” Calhoun has 


“make 


declared that he could immediately restore nor- 
mal street car service if his property and his 
minions were e afforded * ‘proper police protec- 
tion.’ 


Calhoun has had proper police protection, 
but he has failed to restore normal street car 
service. 

True, he has succeeded in operating 125 or 
130 cars over half a dozen lines—less than half 
the number of cars run on these lines before 
the strike, and has operated them for about 
one-third of the time daily that the normal 
schedule calls for. 

Never before in the history of a street car 
strike has there been less physical opposition 
offered to the running of street cars manned 
hy strike-breakers than has been offered in 
San Francisco since “Bloody Tuesday” to the 
operation of the United Railroads system. 

And yet but a small fraction of the total 
number of cars is being operated, and for but 
one-third of the time daily the normal sched- 
ule calls for. 

Fully one-half of the small number of cars 
heing operated is being run at a loss to the 
company—the people generally will not ride 
in them. 

Calhoun’s plaint of lack of police protection 
is a farce. His failure to operate his system 
is primarily due to the fact that he has not 
succeeded in securing strike-breakers in suffi- 
cient numbers competent to run the cars, and it 
is very improbable that he will succeed, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary efforts in that 
direction that he is making, through his agents 
i every city in the country. 

And if Calhoun, by exerting his great re- 
sources to the utmost, should succeed in gath- 
cring together a sufficient number of rene- 
vades to operate his cars, the Street Carmen's 
\'nion would still have far the best of the 
struggle—and for this reason: 


Neither the tens of thousands of loyal union 


cott his street 


men and women of San Francisco, nor mem- 
bers of their families, nor sympathizers out- 
side the union ranks, will ride in Calhoun’s 
cars until he has made peace with the Street 
Carmen’s Union. 


This statement has been thoroughly verified 
every day since Calhoun attempted to resume 
operation of his street car system. 

Calhoun’s action in manning his street cars 
with armed strike-breakers; under orders to 
shoot at the slightest provocation, and the sub- 
sequent murder of two men and the wound- 
ing of fifteen others, demonstrated thoroughly 
to the people the character of the autocrat of 
the United Railroads—demonstrated the fact 
that the destruction of either life or property is 
a matter of little moment to Patrick Calhoun 
if thereby he can achieve his ends. 


The events of “Bloody Tuesday” are grav- 


en deep in the minds of the masses of the peo- 


ple of San Francisco. They realize now, as 
never before, the true character of the man 
who, by reprehensible financial manipulation 


and violation of law has succeeded in secur- 


ing a practical monoply of San Francisco’s 


street. car system. They realize that the only 


interest this man has in San Francisco is to 


secure vast sums of money to pay dividends | 
| on millions of fictitious capital stock that is 


held by himself and his coterie of financial 
manipulators, none of whom use a dollar of 
their vast profits to promote in the slightest 


| degree the enterprises of this city or State. The 
| resentment of the masses of the people against 


Calhoun and his associates has existed almost 
from the day they assumed control of San 
Francisco’s street railways, but it has, in great 
Now it 
has taken the form of determination to boy- 


measure, been dormant until now. 


cars until he has made peace 
with the Street Carmen’s Union. 

Almost every labor union that has held a 
meeting since the street car strike commenced 
has passed resolutions pledging moral and 
financial support to the Street Carmen’s Union, 
and declaring intention to heavily fine any 
member found guilty of riding on the cars 
while the strike lasts. These resolutions are 
not merely conventional declarations of sym- 


pathy, but express the genuine sentiments of 
the members of the organizations that have 
adopted them, coupled with a determination to 
stand by the Street Carmen to the end. 
Before the controversy: between Calhoun 


| and the Street Carmen began the latter sub- 


mitted their schedule to the Labor Council,and 


_ it was indorsed without a dissenting vote. This 


action practically pledged to the Street Car- 
men the support of the 105 unions represented 
in the Labor Council. Since then the Building 


| Trades Council, representing the unions of the 


building trades, has adopted strong resolu- 
tions indorsing the Carmen, consequently the 
union has, unquestionably the support of the 
entire labor movement of the city. 

It became immediately evident, when Cal- 


_ houn first sent his armed thugs out on the cars 


that it was his intention to create a condition 
of affairs that would afford an over-anxious 
Governor an excuse to inflict this city with 
another reign of martial law. The unions 
were quick to realize this, and also the fact that 
there was an element in the community that be- 
lieved that the present was the time, with the 
assistance of the military, to crush out Labor 
Unionism in San Francisco. Of course neither 
the union people on strike nor their associates 
in the labor movement had at any time any 
idea of winning any of the strikes by violence. 
All realized that nothing could be more harm- 
ful to their cause than a resort to violence on 
their part. They also realized that, as is the 
case in all large cities where serious industrial 
disturbance prevails, it would be a difficult task 
to prevent irresponsible men and boys from 
committing overt acts if given opportunity to 
do so. In view of these facts strict orders 
were given to the members of the Street Car- 
men’s Union to use every effort to preserve 
law and order, and that injunction has been 
carried out. 

The Labor Council, 
oughly the gravity of the situation, appointed 


understanding thor- 


a special committee to canvass existing condi- 
tions and take such measures as seemed neces- 
sary to restore industrial peace and to cir- 
cumvent the evident intention of Calhoun and 


(Continued on Page 8.) 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Special Meeting of 
May 7 and of Regular Meeting of May 10. 


SPECIAL MEETING 

Special meeting of San Francisco Labor Council, 
May 7, 1907. 

Meeting called to order at 8:40 p. m., President 
Bell in the chair: 

Delegate Tracey introduced the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Council, in 
special session assembled, May 7, 1907, that a com- 
mittee of eleven be appointed by the President, with 
instructions to invite the co-operation of all other 
civic bodies in an effort to bring about a satisfactory 
adjustment of the disputes now existing in certain 
industries; further : 

Resolved, That it be the sense of this Council that 
any steps now under consideration by any affiliated 
union, with a view to a sympathetic strike, should 
be suspended, pending the report of the committee 
herein provided for; further 

Resolved, That the affiliated unions, their members, 
frierids, and the general public, be urged to exercise 
the greatest caution to avoid any overt act tending 
to complicate the present situation. 

Moved and seconded that the resolutions be 
adopted; carried. 

The chair appointed the following committee: 
G. A. Tracey, W. Macarthur, M. Casey, A. J. Gal- 
lagher, A. Furuseth, W. J. French, J. K. Jones, A. C. 
Rose, W. R. Hagerty, R. Cornelius and Wm. P. Mc- 
Cabe. 

Wo P. McCasz, Secretary 


REGULAR MEETING 


Meeting called to order at 8:30 p. m., President 
Bell in the chair; minutes of the previous meeting 
approved. 

CrEDENTIALS—Pavers’ Union, E. Paterson, vice M. 
McGrath. Laundry Wagon Drivers,’ T. R. Angoos, 
vice M. A. Clark. 

ComMuNIcATIONS—Filed—From the Piano and Or- 
gan Workers’ Union, stating conditions of organiza- 
tion. Horseshoers’ Union, indorsing the demands of 
the Telephone Operators and Street Carmen; also 
donated $70 to the Telephone Operators. From the 
Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone Defense League, 
in reference to their meeting on May 12th. From 
the Potrero Commercial Manufacturers’ Association, 
inviting delegates to banquet. From the Japanese 
and Korean Exclusion League, announcing that their 
next meeting will be held on May 12th, at Labor 
Temple Hall. Referred to Trustees—From the Cal- 
ifornia Co-operative Meat Company, with enclosed 
ballot of nominess for election on May 18th. Refer- 
red to Labor Clarion—From the Building Trades 
Alliance of Spokane, calling organized labor’s atten- 
tion to the advertisements in local papers there seek- 
ing help. Referred to Garment Workers—From the 
Los Angeles Building Trades, in reference to the 
Cohen Goldwater Company, who have been declared 
unfair. Referred to Executive Committee—From the 
Electrical Workers, No. 151, pertaining to reflections 
cast on their union. From the Federated Water Com- 
mittee, requesting the Council to give financial assist- 
ance to project. Wage scale and agreement cf 
Cooks’ Union. 

Reports oF Unions—Cloakmakers—Business slow; 
donated $30 to the Laundry Workers and would re- 
port that the Golden Gate Cloak and Suit House is 
still unfair. Barber Shop Porters—Business fair; 
donated $20 to the Telephone Operators. Electrical 
Workers, No. 151—Donated $1000 to the Telephone 
Operators and members contributed $150 also. Up- 
holsterers—Business dull; donated $25 to the Tele- 
phone Operators. Waitresses—Business slow; donat- 
ed $15 to the Telephone Operators. Stable Employes— 
Business good; open shop signs posted in stables; 
donated $25 to Telephone Operators. Molders—Sit- 
uation good; Employers’ Association trying to per- 
suade fair shops to close down plants, but have been 
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unsuccessful. Street Carmen—Union unanimous 
on urging demands. Barbers—Report that a shop at 
17 Eddy street is unfair to their organization. Donat- 
ed $50 to Telephone Operators. Leather Novelty 
Workers—Initiating many new members. Musicians 
—Business dull; five theatres closed on account of 
strike. Machinists—Report that two-thirds of their 
members are working under the 8-hour day; situation 
well in hand. 


EXxeEcuTIVE CoMMITTEE—Recommend: 1.—That 
the Council declare its intention of levying a boycott 
on the firm of A. Rosa, Marin Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation, 20 Oak street; subject to the report of Sec- 
retary. Moved and seconded that the matter lay over 
for one week; carried. 2—That the wage scale and 
agreement of the Street Construction Workers, be 


laid over for one week in order that the committee - 


may hear from Pavers; concurred in. 3—That the 
wage scale and agreement of the Blacksmiths, No. 
168, be laid over for one week, no committee appear- 
ing; concurred in. 4—That the committee instruct- 
ed its sub-committee who are assisting the Telephone 
Operators, to hire a horse and buggy in order to 
assist them in their work; concurred in. 
Orcanizinc CommitrEE—Reported progress. 


Aupitinc CommMitrEE—Reported favorable on the 
bills. 

SpecIAy CoMMITTEE—The special committee of 
eleven appointed by the Council at special meeting, 
introduced the following resolutions : : 


Wuereas, The presence of large numbers of per- 
sons in the vicinity of the car-barns lends color to 
the claim of the United Railroads Company, that it 
is prevented by violence, on the part of the striking 
street carmen and their sympathizers, from operating 
the street-cars; and 

Wuereas, The United Railroads Company evident. 
ly depends upon this claim as a means of securing 
forcible intervention by the State and Federal au- 
thorities, for the purpose of breaking the strike of 
street-carmen; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Council, in 
regular session assembled, May 10, 1907, that we urge 
upon the members of organized labor and the public 
at large the importance of remaining away from the 
cars, car-barns and other places in which street-cars 
are usually assembled, and also of scrupulously 
avoiding any and all interference, by act or word, 
with the operation of the street-cars, thus demon- 
strating the falsity of the claim of violence and re- 
moving all possible ground of intervention by force 
on the part of the authorities and assuring the peace- 
ful adjustment of the strike. 

Moved and seconded that the resolution be adopt- 
ed; carried. Also the following recommendations: 

Committee also recommends that the Council go 
on record against any sympathetic strike, and will 
not countenance or approve of any sympathetic 
strike, unless approved by this Council. Moved and 
seconded that the matter be held in abeyance until 
the next meeting of this Council; carried. 

Recommends further that the Council urge its 
affiliated unions to continue their financial support 
to the Laundry Workers and Telephone Operators; 
carried. 

New Business—Moved and seconded that the 
Council levy a boycott on the barber shop, 16 Elev- 
enth street, H. Hertzel, proprietor; carried. 

Recerpts—Blacksmiths’ Helpers, $4; Steam Fit- 
ters, $4; Photo Engravers, $4; Rammermen, $4; 
Gas Workers, $8; Water Workers, $4; Pavers, $2; 
Total, $30. 

Expenses—Secretary, $30; stenographer, $20; 
floral piece, $10; postage, $3; Bulletin, 25 cents; Call, 
75 cents; one horse and buggy, $10; Pacific States 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., $6.85; Total, $80.85. 


DONATIONS TO TELEPHONE OPERATORS. 


NREL RG Res ere ons pes heats cena eco Bae ee $ 10 co 
Waitresses’ einai. gee sees ake tye 15 00 
Cloalemakcersa 3 - v2) gscnloc cannon a ane eon 10 co 
PIBEDOE SNe ariies vet oeigaie ooate cies, Gates Co 50 00 
Electrical Workers .........5.0.........0%.. 150 00 
Cooks Union ohooh eck 60 00 


Hale’s Household Dept. 
Glass Berry Set, 35c- 


Highly polished; cut glass pattern; 8-inch bow! 
with 6 4-inch saucers. 


Celery Trays, 25c 


_Pure China; beautifully decorated; regular 
sizes; in a variety of tints. 


Sale of Women’s Sample Hosiery at 
Hale’s Continues — 


These are a sample line and were purchased at 
important price concessions from one of the 
largest importers in America. They are all new 
and choice spring styles. It will pay you to get a 
good supply at these low prices. 

pair. Women’s Hosiery—Worth 50c 
39c and 65c pair. Women’s black lisle 
with lace boot, allover lace, silk embroidered 
instep, plain black gauze lisle in colors, and 
other styles. 
57 pair. Women’s Higy-Class Hosiery— 
C Worth 75c, 85c and $1.00 pair. 
Women’s fine black lisle with lace boot, all- 
over lace, beautifully embroidered on instep 
with colored silk, fine lisle in colors, silk em- 
broidered. 


Sixth Street, near Market. 


WILL & FINCK 


Cutlery, Barber Furniture and 
Supplies, Sporting Goods, Etc. 


x 


Razor and Shears Grinding our Specialty 


Repairing of all kinds 


1686 MARKET STREET 


Jas. G. Maguire 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Suite 22, St. Mungo Building, N. W. Corner 
Golden Gate Avenue and Fillmore Street 


This is the Label of the 


- Journeymen Tailors’ Union 


OF AMERICA 
used on Custom-llade Clothing 


entitled to use the Union Label of Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union of America: 

Kelleher & Browne, 16 Octavia St. 

Abe Jacobs, 4036 Eighteenth St. 

H Levy, 1790 Sutter, cor. Buchanan. 

Bert Armstrong, 941 Fillmore St. 

Nate Levy, 1020 Fillmore St. 

Rosenblum & Abraham, 1050 Golden Gate Ave. 

L. J. Borck, 421 Haight St. 

O'Connor & Cussen, 132 Van Ness Ave. 

L. Lubin, 2425 Mission St. - 

H. Cohen, 828% Devisadero St. 

tlt § n & Harlow, 530-5382 McAllister St. 

Harth, Dixon & McCrystle, Inc., 445 Van Ness Ave 

McDonald & Collett, 18th and Mission Sts. 

T. P. O’Doud, 186 Church St. 

H. LeBaron Smith, 756 Golden Gate Ave. 

M. Baum, 935 Valencia St. 

Charles Lyons, 1432 Fillmore St. and 731 Van 
Ness Ave. 

W._F. Peters, 3040 Mission street. 

A. H. Behm, 3030 24th street. 

Jussaitiss & Kainen, 923 Buchanan street. 

Joe Foss, 2977 Mission street. 

Martin Bros., Market street. 


Ice DEIVERS Gan setak ee alate i ueaeee ee as 100 


00 
Upholsterers: s toga) 824 1k see ba ae 25 00 
MachiftistS2.- gro cc tce svcd anata we SOI et 25 00 
J. FE GOg gaa pas Gatco. 2 hae ee 5 00 
TeamSh@ber ss: We stiigis: <igiy)esaroache costs epnee en me ea 250 90 
PhotO MED SFA VERS igs ches was s/J eehauhe eae, cs 100 co 
LutCheEs es tees a aie ee oe ane ee eto, 50 00 
Nn oss 23-51) eg oe I co 
Waiters: ere tei PE ee op a nr eae 50 90 
1 {OFSESHOEES Dy BOM pts scons sath ehreerehhc ee ee 70 
DarheraShopePOrters'€: ccs, < Stas d urbane 20 00 
San Francisco Labor Council............... 100 00 
TOtalis ceases uatenltaneria vrs det oats seein $1091 00 


Adjourned at 12:30 p. m 
Wo P. McCasg; Secretary 
——_@____—_——_ 
MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 


Headquarters and Secretaries’ Office, 68 Haight 
«treet. 

The Board of Directors held its regular weekly 
vieeting on May 14th, Pres. Chas. H. Cassasa in the 
chair. Messrs. R. G. Copley, E. J. Blanchard, J. E. 
ichman, H. C. Schaffer and F. W. Thompson were 

«dmitted to membership by initiation. Applications 
for membership were received from Mrs. E. Heine- 
mann, C. Palladine and E. Dougherty and were 
laid over one week. 

Mr. F. V. Withers, of Local 76, Seattle, resigned 
through withdrawal of transfer card. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Union was 
held on May oth, Mr. Chas. H. Cassasa in the chair. 
(he amendment submitted at the last regular meet- 
ing, relative to the levying of death assessments, was 

nanimously adopted. 

Reports of the Board of Directors and of the 
Recording Secretary, Financial Secretary, Treasurer 
nd Auditing Committee were submitted and accept- 
ed. 

The Union meeting concurred in and approved of 
the recommendation of the Board of Directors rela- 
live to engagements for future Labor Day parades 
in the jurisdiction, and vested full authority in the 
Hoard to act in any manner considered proper, with 
the special understanding that all engagements of the 
kind already contracted for shall not be affected by 
any action of the Board. At the Board meeting of 
May 14th, pursuant to the authority delegated, the 
Secretary was instructed to notify the membership 
as follows: 

“t—In accordance with the authorization of the 
Union, members who have contracted to furnish any 
band or bands for any parade in the jurisdiction on 
Labor Day, September 2, 1907, are hereby notified 
ind instructed to promptly submit to the Recording 
Secretary a list of names of all members engaged for 
such parade, together with the instrumentation. <A 
ine of $5,00 will be imposed on any contracting mem_ 
ber who fails to comply with above instruction before 
June 15, 1907. 

“2—In accordance with the authorization of the 
union, members are herewith notified not to con- 
tract from and after this date—May 18, 1907, to 
furnish any band for any parade engagement in the 
jurisdiction on Labor Day, September 2, 1907. 

“3—Members that accept parade engagements and 
that desire to secure an engagement for the Labor 
Day parade of September 2, 1907, are hereby re- 
quested to notify the Secretary of the fact at their 
carliest -convenience.” 

President Cassasa, in conformity with the action of 
the last Union meeting has appointed the Committee 
on Price List Revision to consider suggestions of 
members and advisable changes in the schedule for 
1908. The names of the members appointed on this 


committee will be published in the next issue. 
fat ED ee 


The labor movement has taken hold of old Egypt. 
The printers employed on a Cairo paper, Les Pyra- 
mides, are out for better conditions. 

a ae a ee 

For union-made clothing, up-to-date patterns and 
lowest price, see Summerfield & Haines, seteiont 
Market Street. 
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Pay One Dollar 
Weekly 


YOU may buy the finest Clothing at 
Kragens and pay for it in tiny amounts of 
$1.00 weekly, or monthly if you prefer. You 
may buy Suits, Overcoats or Cravenettes that 
would be considered bargains at other stores 
for $20.00, but the price- charged you at 
Kragens will be but $12.50. You may buy a 
Suit of pure all-wool serge in the prettiest 
shades of blue—a Suit of fine black thibet—a 
Suit of the prettiest of fancy or gray worsted 
—a Suit made of any of the finest of all- 
wool suitings, as Kragens handles only all- 
wool materials. Any Suit, Overcoat or 
Cravenette that you buy of Kragens is fash- 
ioned after the latest models worn by the 
best dressers to-day, real New York City 
styles, and all of these up-to-date Suits, Over- 
coats and Cravenettes, bargains at $20.00, are 
yours, at Kragens on terms of $1.00 weekly 


and the total price to you _§$ 12. 50 


ppm ceMata Te eee 


Specials from the Hat 
Department 


Youman shapes, Dunlap 
shapes, Knox shapes, 


soft and stiff shapes, regular 
$3.00 values, these are yours 


LOE" potenceee teens $1.45 F 4 ie 
$3.00 and $3.50 Straw Specials in Furnishings 
Hats, all shapes ..... $1.95 


~ Specials can That Big Juvenile _ 


Broken lines of our regular 50c 


Genuine Panama Hats Neckwear; as good as sold Sisawehsrs 
bought to sell at $5.00 in _ for 75c; pure silk ............. 19¢ Clothing Department 
Keskcn’- ke — eb Saas 50c Derby Ribbed Underwear—the | ,,poy® Corduroy Pants, 75¢ and $1.00 
: » | entire Spring stock now marked Two- piece’ Suits, ail ‘ages, ‘pure’ ‘alle 
GOW EGCOR visysiisien earch ice mate 25¢ : 
WOW ore ects an nae eae $2.50 wool materials, $4. “00 and $4.50 walnen: 
5 Golf Shirts with attached cuffs, | closing ou ree IneS ......seee 
The finest of Panama two separate collars; good 75c val- Sailor Suits, in all-wool Serges, em- 
Hats, $10.00 and $12.50 | ues, special .............6..... Bie | broidered chevron on_ Shield ge 


sleeves; special ........... - $1. 
Spring Vests, white and fancies. Boys’ Norfolk Suits, bought to sell md 
all sizes, a magnificent assortment, | $5.00 to $7.00, closing out four 
$3.00 and $3.50 values, special. - $1.45 | styles 


values, all shapes, spec- 
CP UI aR eer nee a $4.05 


’°KRAGE 


MarketSt 


1149-1157; 
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LIST OF UNION PUBLICATIONS. 

In the following list are publications produced 
under strictly union conditions. They are of general 
circulation and should receive the hearty support of 
members and friends of organized labor: 


Aiméfican Monthly Re- 
view of Reviews 

American Shoe and 
Leather Reporter 

All-Story Magazine 

Ainslee’s 

Appleton’s Magazine 

American Shoemaking 

Argosy 

Apothecary and New 
England Druggist 

Arkansas Magazine 

American Boy 

American Field 

American Miller 

American Republic 

American Yachtsman 

Ad Sense 

Argonaut 

Argus 

Auto Era 

American Magazine 

Arena 

Babyhood 

Balance (The) 

Billposter (The) 

Brush and Pencil 

Bridge 

Brains 

Boot and Shoe Recorder 

Bankers’ Magazine 

Bohemian 

Broadway Magazine 

Breeders’ Gazette 

Banker and Tradesman 

Camera Craft 

Cassell’s Magazine 

Catholic Union & Times 

Chat 

Charities and The Com- 
mons 

Churchman 

Citizen 

Commercial Bulletin 

Country Gentleman 


‘Current Literature 


Crockett’s Weeklies 
Clipper 

Cosmopolitan 
Commoner 

Collier’s 

Detective (The) 
Dial 

Dominant 

Dramatic Mirror 
Dramatic Review 
Dry Goods 
Everybody’s Magazine 
Etude 

Economist 

Electrical Review 
Engineering Magazine 
Fourth Estate 

Four Track News 
Fiber and Fabric 
Field and Stream 
Farm News 

Fore’n Aft 

Gray Goose 

Gunter’s Magazine 
Golden Age (Atlanta) 
Home Magazine 
Home Talk 
Horeseman 

Horse Review 
Hibernian 

Harper’s Bazar 
Harper’s Weekly 
Harper’s Magazine 
Iconoclast 

Irrigation Age 
Independent 

Inland Printer 

Judge publications 
Judicious Advertising 
Lajoie’s Baseball Guide 
Leaden Heel 
Leather Manufacturer 
Leshe’s 

Life 

Little Chronicle 
Machinery 

Metal Industry 
Manufacturing 
Mining World 
Modern Machinery 
Modern Mexico 
Monist 


Motor 

Motor Age 

Motor Boat 

Motor Field 

Motor Print 

Motor World 

Mother Earth 

Musical Age 

Musical Courier 

Musical Leader 

McCall’s 

Metropolitan 

Munsey’s 

National Builder 

New World 

News Letter 

National Magazine 

New England Eagle 

North American Review 

Observer 

Open Court 

Out-Door Life 

Qutlook . 

Overland Monthly 

Outing Magazine 

Popular Magazine 

Pilgrim 

People’s 

Pearson’s 

Poultry Keeper 

Photo Beacon 

Photo Era 

Pandex of the Press 

Paris Modes 

Police Gazette 

Pictorial Review 

Poultry Gazette 

Printers’ Ink 

Progress (New York) 

Progressive Printer 

Public Opinion 

Puck publications 

Recreation 

Railway Age 

Railroad Gazette 

Railroad Man 

Republic 

Review of Reviews 

Railroad Man’s Maga- 
zine 

Reader Magazine 

Railway Postoffice 

Salesmanship 

Short Stories 

Sketch Book 

Sportsman’s Review 

Sports Afield 

Stageland 

Style and American 
Dressmaker 

Street Railway Journal 

Street Railway News 

Street Railway Review 

Suggestions 

Sunset 

Scribner’s Magazine 

Southern Breeze 

Sportsman 

Scientific American 

Shoe Retailer 

Scrap Book 

Success 

Sis Hopkins’ Own Book 

Smith’s Mapazine 

Standard & Vanity Fair 

Technical World 

Telephony 

Ten Story Book 

Theater g 

Tobacco Journal 

Trained Nurse 

Travel Magazine 

Truth 

Twentieth Century Mag- 
azine 

Typewriter Topics 

Watson’s Weekly Jeffer- 
sonian 

Wasp 

Waverly Magazine 

Wayside Tales 

Western Field 

Western Electrician 

Woman’s World 

World Today 

World Monthly 

Wide World 

Wilshire’s 

Young’s Magazine 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


The annual election of officers for San Francisco 
Typographical Union was held on Wednesday, May 
15. A total of 479 votes were cast. This is consider- 
ed a very good showing when present conditions in 
San Francisco are taken into consideration. The 
chapel system of voting has demonstrated its effici- 
ency and the present law, with slight modifications, 
can be made to meet all requirements. Interest nat- 
urally centered in the race for delegates to the annu- 
al convention of the I. T. U. at Hot Springs, Ark., 
in August next. One unusual feature of the campaign 
was the inability of most of the candidates to get 
around among the voters with the glad hand and 
smiling countenance. This, of course, was due to the 
car strike. Some sarcastic individual has been un- 
kind enough to say that even the strike has its 
advantages. In the race for alternate delegates 
the membership has been quite impartial, having 
elected a White, a Black and a Brown. Expert color 
mixers are reticent about giving out information 
as to the particular shade this mixture will produce. 
George Knell of the Chronicle declined to allow his 
name to again be used as a candidate for auditor 
with the result that only two names appeared on the 
ballot, while three were to be elected. As a result 
the votes for this position were scattered to such an 
extent that forty-seven members of the union were 
honored by their fellows. John Paul Spencer won 
out by a neck, receiving 25 votes, the next highest 
among the scattering receiving 19. Following is 
the official vote: Total vote, 479. President, George 
A. Tracey, 423; First Vice-President, George S. Hol- 
lis, 428; Second Vice-President, W. J. Higgins, 419: 
Secretary-Treasurer, Will J. French, 437; Member 
Executive Committee, L. Michelson, 406; Reading 
Clerk, Mrs. C. E. Hawks, 411; Trustee, L. Michelson, 
406; Sergeant-at-Arms, D. G. Lewis, 422; Auditing 
Committee—George S. Hollis, 405; J. W. Mullin, 
304; J. P. Spencer, 25; Delegates to I. T. U. (three to 
be elected), George A. Tracey, 356; J. M. Scott, 
331; S. M. Sawyer, 272; E. B. Anderson, 194; Mrs. 
C. E. Hawkes, 161; Alternate Delegates (three), 
D. S. White, 333; J. M. Brown, 300; Chas. A. Black, 
268; F. M. White, 194; Delegates to Allied Printing 
Trades (two), Will J. French, 411; Wm. H. Ellis, 
252; R. B. O’Reilly, 178; Delegates to Labor Coun- 
cil (nine), Will J. French, 429; George A. Tracey, 
410; J. M. Scott, 403; L. Michelson, 393; Phillip 
Johnson, 379; C. H. Parker, 376; W. T. McLain, 351; 
H. M. Alexander, 343; J. V. Rooney, 317; Mrs. C. E. 
Hawkes, 303; Delegates to Japanese and Korean Ex- 
clusion League (three), C. H. Parker, 376; F. E. 
Jenks, 371; H. M. Alexander. 

A letter from D. A. McHugh, Secretary of Phoe- 
nix, (Ariz.) Typographical Union, received by Frank 
Bonnington, contains the news of the passing of 
Jesse Angle. The letter says: “Your old friend, 
Jesse P. Angle, died at St. Joseph’s Hospital in this 
city on the 8th inst. Shortly before his death he 
particularly requested me to notify you when he had 
‘cashed in.’ He wished to be remembered kindly to 
you and his old ‘Frisco friends;’ also to return thanks 
for the many kindnesses shown him by you and 
others during his sickness. Mr. Angle was buried in 
Greenwood Cemetery in this city on the 9th inst.” 

Henry Williams, at one time a proofreader on the 
Evening Post, and for a long time a member of No. 
21, died at Arroyo Grande, Cal., on the 6th inst., and 
was buried on the 8th. Death resulted from natural 
causes following a long period of poor health. 

W. E. Brown of the News Letter and a well-known 
member of No. 21, was joined in matrimony to Miss 
Clara Bartlett of Healdsburg on May 12. 

Information is wanted of the whereabouts of a 
Miss Norton, who workd at the Schmidt Litho Com- 
pany before the disaster of a year ago, by friends in 
Connecticut. Miss Ncpyton formerly lived on Folsom 
street, near Fourth, residing with her mother. Any 
person having information of the present where- 
abouts of either the young lady or her family will 
confer a favor by communicating with J. L. Spalding, 
care the Hicks-Judd Co., 270 Valencia st. 

The Lodi Daily Herald was born on Monday, May 
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ir, with D. W. Hopkins, formerly of this city at the 
helm. The paper presents a neat typographical 
appearance and starts out with substantial advertising 
patronage. Its editorial columns sparkle with facts 
concerning the carmen’s strike and the causes lead- 
ing up to the present difficulty. It is evident that 
\lopkins has not forgotten that he was a member of 
the union. Unbounded success to the new venture 

is the wish of many friends in No. 21. 

The initial number of the Pacific Union. Printer 
has been delayed on account of the disturbed indus- 
trial conditions in San Francisco and by the fact that 
the editor and the officers of the union have been 
unusually engrossed with matters of pressing im- 
portance. 

The Jalumstein Printing Company, 1326 Eddy 
street, has changed hands and location. The plant 
ill hereafter be located at 19 Seventh street and 
will be conducted by the Leland Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Union labels have recently been issued to the Gliss- 
man Press, 138 Steiner street; H. L. Davis, 1552 
iiddy street; The Hanson Printing Company, 259 
Natoma street; McCracken Printing Company, 806 
Laguna street, and H. C. Davis, 2712 Mission street. 


_———____ 
PRINTERS’ MUTUAL AID PICNIC. 

The Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society, will give 
1 picnic and family reunion in celebration of its 
twentieth anniversary, on Sunday, June 16th, at Fair- 
fax Park. The committee in charge, composed of 
Messrs. J. W. Kelly (chairman), Leo. Michelson 
(treasurer), W. M. Dunbar, J. S. Phillips and F. D. 
Blanchard, promise their friends that the same high 
standard will be preserved that has caused the pic- 
nics of the Mutual Aid always to be successful and 
to be looked forward to as a day of pleasure. 

The last year was the only time in many years 
that the society did not give its annual picnic, and 
the committee promises to make up for the one year 
lost by making this picnic overshadow those held in 
previous: years. 

To become a member of this society one must be 
a member in good standing of Typographical Union, 
No, 21, and pass a medical examination as to physi- 
cal qualifications. It furnishes physician and medi- 
cine free, besides paying $10 weekly to its members 
when sick, and pays $100 at time of death. It is in 
a flourishing condition and ever on the increase, hav- 
ing at its last monthly meeting, held May oth, in- 
itiated two, elected three and received two applica- 
tions for membership. 


————E—EE EE 

BOOKBINDERS. 

Bookbinders’ officers have made a careful investi- 
gation of conditions in the trade, and, in discussing 
the report, President Glockling says: 

“It shows from the reports returned that we con- 
trol 70 per cent. of our craft in the United States 
and Canada. Of 1125 shops reported, 837 are con- 
irolled by our membership, the others being mixed 
shops. Our average wages is $17.07 for males and 
$6.60 for females. Also that 27 per cent. of our craft 
are at present enjoying the eight-hour day, together 
with a few others the eight and one-half hour day. 
(hese conditions, allied with the fact of the victory 
of our sister craft, the I. T. U., will make our 
victory more possible, especially in houses where the 
printer has gained this boon and where our craft are 
ulso employed.” 

The referendum vote on striking for he oe 
hour day will close on May 30. 

eS a 
RETAIL CLERKS. 

Retail Clerks, Local No. 432, met at headquarters 
luesday evening, the 14th inst., initiated ten candi- 
dates and received eight applications. 

The local indorsed the strike of the Street Car- 
men’s Union and decided to levy a fine of $25 on any 
member found riding on the cars. The sum of $25 
was donated to the striking Laundry Workers and 
the full support of the union pledged to the Tele- 
phone Operators’ Union. W. H. Stanssury, Sec’y. 

a 

If you patronize saloons, accept service only from 

hartenders who wear the union button. 
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BERRY’S CANDIDACY FOR PRESIDENT 
OF PRESSMEN. 


Reports from all sections of the country received 
here within the last few weeks are extremely encour- 
aging to the local pressmen who are promoting the 
candidacy of George L. Berry, Business Agent of 
Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 24, for President of 
the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union to succeed Martin P. Higgins, who has held 
the office for several terms. In many of the most 
important cities of the country both Pressmen and 
Feeders’ Unions have strongly condemned the action 
of Higgins and his colleagues of the Board of Direct_ 
ors of the International Union in signing the open- 
shop agreement with the Typothetae whereby, were 
the covenant to be recognized, the inauguration of 
the eight-hour day for Pressmen and Feeders would 
be postponed until 1909, whereas the membership at 
large confidently expected to be enjoying the normal 
work-day now. 


In New York, at a meeting of the Pressmen’s 
Union which was attended by Higgins, it was de- 
cided that members nominated for delegate to the 
International Convention, to be held next month, 
must pledge themselves to vote against Higgins 
and his associates before the nominations would be 
accepted. This extreme action was taken in spite 
of the pleas and protests of Higgins, arid indicates 
the temper of the rank and file generally toward him. 

Berry’s platform is “Eight Hours and a Closed 
Shop,” and quite a number of unions have already 
indorsed his candidacy, while many delegates-elect, 
as well as influential officials of unions of different 
sections of the country, have unhesitatingly declared 
for Berry. That his candidacy is seriously disturbing 
Higgins is evidenced in the last issue of the Ameri- 
can Pressman, wherein Higgins devotes several col- 
umns to “roasting” San Francisco. The Pressmen 
of San Francisco know Martin P., and can well 
afford to laugh at his dying kicks. Had his counsel 
prevailed the Pressmen and Feeders would not now 
be enjoying the eight-hour day. When the Printers 
and the Pressmen were fighting, shoulder to shoul- 
der, to maintain the eight-hour day a couple of years 
ago, Higgins, who happened to be in this city at the 
time, tried hard to disrupt the united forces, but he 
failed signally. That was bad enough, but now he 
seeks to force his open-shop, nine-hour policy on the 
entire membership. In this, however, he will fail 
as completely as he did in San Francisco. 


George L. Berry is a comparatively young man, 
but he is well known throughout the country, having 
worked in many of the principal cities. He has re- 


sided here for several years, and from the first has’ 


stood high in the regard of the local pressmen. He 
has served No. 24 as President and is now its Busi- 
ness Agent, and in these capacities has demonstrated 
his ability under conditions where none but a man of 
sound judgment and integrity could have succeeded. 

If elected President of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union at the convention to 
be held in New York next month Berry will enter 
upon his duties without desire to settle old grudges 
with kindred crafts, but rather will work in harmony 
with officials of the allied trades to the end that all 
will act as a unit in matters of common interest. 
Above all else, however, his first work will be to se- 
cure at once for the Pressmen and Feeders the eight- 
hour day and a closed shop. 

Success to him! 


—_@— 

Several women have obtained cab drivers’ licenses 
in Paris, One of the stipulations insisted upon by 
the Prefect of Police in granting the licenses is that 
the women jehus when plying the vocation must 
wear male attire. 

a Se ee ee 
In 1907 there were 1631 union printing offices in 


Germany, employing 18,340 union printers; now 
there are 5583 offices employing 49,497 organized 
men. 


>. 
Carhartt overalls and working clothes can be 
found at Summerfield & Haines,’ 1089-1091 Market. * 
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UNFAIR PUBLICATIONS. 


Published by authority of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 21. 
NEW YORK. 


American Inventor, (M.)* 
American Machinist, (W.) 
American Museum Journal, (M.) 
American Printer, (M.) 
Automobile Topics, (W.) 
Benziger’s Magazine, (M.) 
Burr-MclIntosh, (M.) 
Century, The, (M.) 
Christian Advocate, (W.) 
Country Life In America, (M.) 
Critic and Literary World, (M.> 
Delineator, (M.) 
Designer, (2£.> 
Engineering and Mining Journal, (wea 
Forum, (Q.) 
Garden Magazine, (M.) 
Gentlewoman, (M.) 
Homiletic Review, (M.) 
Journal of the Telegraph, (M.) 
L’Art de la Mode, (M.) 
Literary Digest, (W.) 
Marine Engineering, (M.) 
McClure’s, (M.) 
Moden-Revue, (M.) 
My Business Friend, (M.) 
Nautical Gazette, (W.) 
Navy League Journal, (M.) 
New Idea, (M.) 
Paragon Monthly. 
Photographic Times, (M.) 
Power, (M.) 
Power Boat News, (W.) 
Rudder, The, (M.) 
Smart Set, (M.) 
St. Nicholas, (M.) 
Tom Watson’s Magazine, (M.) 
Town and Country, (W.) 
Town Topics, (W.) 
Trust Companies, (M.) 
Typewriter and Phonographic World. 
Vogue, (W.) 
World’s Work, (M.) 

Boston, Mass. 


Black Cat, (M.) Green Bag, (M.) 

Modern Priscilla, (M.) Donahoe’s Mag., (M.) 

Columbiad, (M.) Profitable Adv., (M.) 
Chicago, ae 

Red Book. Rand-MecNally’s Books. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Men and Women, (M.) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, (M.) 
Saturday Evening Post, os 
Springfield, Mass. 
Good Housekeeping, (M.) 
New England Homestead, (W.) 
American Agriculturist, (W.) 
Farm and Home, (S. M. 
Orange Judd Farmer, (W.) 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Woman's Home Companion, (M.) 
Farm and Fireside, (S. ~)- 
*Abbreviations used—M, monthly; 
Q, quarterly; S M, semi-monthly. 


W, weekly; 
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DARROW DISCUSSES TRADE UNIONS. 

In an address at Los Angeles, a few weeks ago, 
Clarence S. Darrow, the eminent Chicago lawyer 
and sociologist, discussed the trade union movement. 
The subject of the: speech was “The Open Shop,” 
but the speaker covered other phases of the labor 
movement. The latter part of the address was de- 
voted to a discussion of the relative merits of the 
“open” and “closed” shop, as applied to the industrial 
life of today. The speaker declared that the political 
economist, the newspaper and the clergyman engaged 
in the discussion of labor questions rather than in 
thinking about labor questions are fond of making the 
assertion that capital and labor are friends, and they 
brand as demagogical and dangerous all men who 
appeal to class feeling or stir up class hatred. He 
asserted that collective bargaining was the only 
peaceable solution of the present wage system; that 
the prices of all commodities were controlled by 
combinations, and, therefore, there was no just 
reason why labor should not be controlled in like 
manner. In part, Mr. Darrow said: 


A manufacturer engaged, for instance, in making 
furniture, builds his plant and provides his ma- 
chinery. He sells the finished product—furniture. 
He buys lumber, coal, iron, labor. Every political 
economist knows that he buys his lumber as cheaply 
as he can, his coal as cheaply as he can, his iron as 
cheaply as he can. The labor is the remaining raw 
material which he works into his finished product. It 
is equally plain that under the laws of trade he 
buys his labor as cheaply as he can get it. * * * 
The manufacturer of furniture turns to the lumber 
market to buy lumber; he finds that the lumber mar- 
ket is controlled by the capitalist, who owns the lum- 
ber, and who, by combination, fixes the price. He 
turns to the market to buy steel and iron; he finds 
that the price of this product is absolutely controlled 
by the “United States” and other steel companies, 
who are able to fix the price. He goes to the market 
to buy coal; he finds that coal is owned by a few 
large transportation companies, and these few meet 
together and fix the price of the commodity that 
they have to sell. The manufacturer regulates the 
price of the commodity he sells by an agreement with 

‘the others of his kind. All the raw material he uses, 
excepting labor, hé buys of combinations that are 
regulated in the same way that he regulates the sale 
of his product. 

He turns then to the labor market to buy labor, 
and he insists that, instead of buying it as he buys 
his coal, his iron and his lumber, he should buy it 
of private individuals, eaci scrambling and pushing 
for a chance to work, each competing with the 
others and offering to sell at the lowest price that 
would sustain their lives. 

The workingman sees that the manufacturer con- 
trols the price of his product; that the owners of 
raw material control what they sell; he sees that 
they do it by agreement and by combination; that 
the business man surrenders a portion of his indi- 
vidual liberty into the keeping of the trust and 
the pools and his fellows, to make prices and fix 
terms; he sees that the employer regulates the 
price of his product by controlling the supply of 
his product; and from the employer he learns that 
the only practical method for controlling the price 
of what he has to sell is by such an organization 
as will control the supply of what he has to sell. 
For this purpose he organizes the union and en- 
deavors to bring every member of his craft into 
this organization. He learns not only that it is 
wise to make a collective bargain with the manu- 
facturer or the employer, but he also learns that 
there is no bargain excepting a collective bargain. 


And the speaker might have added, says the Ty- 
pographical Journal, that there is no defense for the 
non-unionist remaining without the pale of the or- 
ganization of his craft. Trade unions are expending 
hundreds of thousands, of dollars annually in prose- 
lyting and spreading the doctrine, and the day is 
not far distant when all self-respecting workingmen 
will be enrolled as members of their trade organiza- 
tions. They will be made to see the light. With 
the individual who has only his labor to sell it is 
no question of barter and dicker with the corporation 
or other employer.. This is what the individual is 
told: “These are the prices we fix; take them or 
leave them alone.” But if all the individuals would 
combine and agree as to how much each ought to 
have for his labor, and say to the employer that if 
he refuses the wages requested they will put him out 
of business—or, in other words, place the employer 
in exactly the same position as he (the employer) 
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places the individual—they would be in position to 
enforce their demands. In this manner they would 
have some power to make a collective bargain, but 
in no other way. 


The more temperate view some of the leading un- 
ion-haters are taking in relation to organized labor 
is evidenced by the recent speeches of Van Cleave 
and Parry, of the Manufacturers’ Association. These 
gentlemen are experts at reading the “handwriting 
on the wall,” and realize that their union-busting 
crusade of the last few years has not attained the 
desired results, but has had the effect of solidifying 
the labor movement. Along this line Mr. Darrow 
proceeded as follows: 


The employer has ceased long ago to fight the 
unions directly. They loudly proclaim that they 
believe in labor unions, but they. object to the way 
the labor unions are managed. ‘That is, they be- 
lieve in the organizations, but they object to every- 
thing they do. If the men would organize and ap- 
point the employers to manage the unions, the 
latter would have no objections to trade unionism, 
but, of course, such an organization would be 
futile for the purposes for which it is intended. 
The last device of the employer has been to stand 
for what they call the “open shop,” with a right 
to hire whom they will, regardless of whether they 
are members of the union or not. As a matter of 
law and a matter of right, within the meaning that 
is commonly understood, the employer has a per- 
fect right to say that he will run an “open shop;” 
that he will hire union men or non-union men, as 
he sees fit, or hire both or neither, as he sees fit. 
On the other hand, the workingman has an equal 
right to say he will not work unless he belongs to 
the union, and he will not work with anybody who 
‘does not belong to the union; and then it is a 
question of strength as between the two. 


The only legal way the workingman can enforce 
the “closed shop” is by refusing to work with a 
non-union man; or, in other words, by a “strike.” 
There can be no gainsaying his right to do this. 
The employer loudly proclaims that a man has an 
inalienable right to work for whom he pleases, and 
for such price as he pleases. There never was any 
inalienable right to work, and there never can be 
any inalienable right to work under the present 
industrial system. If there were an inalienable right 
to work, then there ought to be an inalienable right 
to get a job; and every workingman ought to have 
the right to go and find that job. All the inalienable 
right a man has is to get a job if he can. 


The question of an “open” or “closed” shop is 
not a question of law, or a question of right—it 1s 
a question of policy alone. Labor unions have never 
insisted upon the “closed shop” as a matter of 
caprice. It has come from experience, and from 
reason. The union man and non-union man never 
did and never can work together in peace and har- 
mony. The interest of the employer and the em- 
ployes are antagonistic. The employer and his boss 
are naturally against the union because from their 
standpoint the union is against their business. They 
interfere with wages, with hours, with conditions; 
they are a nuisance to the business. 


Put the non-union man and the union man together 
in the same shop; every place of advantage is given 
to the non-union man, every place of disadvantage 
is given to the union man; the places of danger go 
to the union man, the places of safety to the non- 
union man; the extra holidays to the non-union 
man, the hard task to the union man; the highest 
wages go to the non-union man, the lowest to the 
union man. When times are hard the union man 
is the first to “walk the plank.” If he becomes too 
active in his union—that is, too industrious over his 
own affairs and not industrious enough over his em- 
ployer’s—he is at once discharged. He holds his 
position at his peril from the moment he takes it. 
He is working in a shop where the highest premium 
is placed upon a man who does not belong to the 
union, and where the union man is living upon suf- 
ferance. He knows that under these circumstances 
he can not maintain his union. However much a 
workingman may disbelieve in the union, the union 
man knows that if he undergoes the hardships and 
dangers and expenses of a strike and succeeds, that 
the non-union man is the first to ask for the increased 
pay. He understands that the trade unionist under- 
goes all the dangers, expenses, hardships and priva- 
tions incident to unionism while the non-union man 
reaps all the rewards. No workingman will pay dues, 
will suffer privation, will take chances of placing 
his job in jeopardy, while the non-union man, and he 
alone, profits by his sacrifice. 


The “open shop” is really a misnomer. All it 


ever meant or can mean under present industrial 
conditions is an open back door through which the 
union man can be turned into the street at the em- 
ployer’s will. 


Adolph Schimmel | 
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THE OBJECT OF ORGANIZATION. 


Collective Action—Views of Judge Caldwell of the 
New York Circuit Court. 


In this country the right of wage earners and 
others to associate together and act collectively is not 
a boon granted by the government. It is not derived 
from the constitution, statutes or judicial decisions. 
I: antedates the constitution. It is a natural and 
inherent right. It is the natural weapon of weak- 
ness. 

The right-of men to combine together for lawful 
purposes necessarily carries with it the right to 
combined action. Of what utility is organization 
without the right of collective action? Collective 
action is implied in the very term “organization. is 
(Organization has no other object. Man, by nature, 
is a social being. Association and collective action 
by those having common interests for their protec- 
tion and material, moral and mental improvement is 
a natural instinct. 


The idea of the power of men in association has 
always been abhorrent to despots and to those who 
wish to oppress their fellow men because its free 
exercise is fatal to despotism and oppression. The 
strength it imparts carries its owm protection. In all 
ages those who seek to deprive people of their rights 
justify their action by ancient and obsolete prece- 
dents, and coining definitions suited to their ends. 

People can only free themselves from oppression 
hy organized force. No people could gain or main- 
tain their rights or liberties acting singly, and any 
class of citizens in the state subject to unjust bur- 
dens of oppression can only gain relief by combined 
action. All great things are done and all great im- 
provements in social conditions achieved by the 
organization and collective action of men. It was the 
recognition of these truths that prompted the pro- 
mulgation of the proposition we are discussing. The 
doctrine that compels every man to be a stranger in 
action to every other man is contrary to the consti- 
tution and genius of our government. 

It is a doctrine abhorrent to free men. It is in hos- 
tility to a law of man’s nature, which prompts him to 
associate with his fellows for his protection, defense 
and improvement. Under its operation every relig- 
ious, political or social organization in the country 
may be enjoined from combined action, if their re- 
ligious faith or political creed or practice is obnox- 
ious, 

While laborers, by the application to them of the 
doctrine we are considering, are reduced to individ- 
ual action, it is not so with the forces arrayed 
igainst them. A corporation is an association of 
individuals for combined action; trusts are’ corpora- 
tions combined together for the very purpose of 
collective action; and capital, which is the product of 
labor, is in itself a powerful collective force. Indeed, 
according to this supposed rule, every corporation 
and trust in the country is an unlawful combination; 
for, while its business may be of a kind that its 
individual members, each acting for himself, might 
lawfully conduct, the moment they enter into a com- 
bination to do the same thing by their combined 
effort the combination becomes an unlawful conspir- 
acy. But the rule is never so applied. Corporations 
and trusts and other combinations of individuals 
and aggregations of capital extend themselves right 
and left through the entire community, boycotting 
and influcting irreparable damage upon and crushing 
out small dealers and producers, stifling competition, 
establishing monopolies, reducing the wages of the 
laborers, raising the price of food on every man’s 
table and of the house that shelters him, and inflict- 
ing on the wage earners the pains and penalties of 
the lockout and blacklist, and denying to them the 
right of association and combined action by refusing 
‘mployment to those who are members of labor 
organizations; and all these things are justified as a 
legitimate result of the evolution of industries result- 
‘ng from new social and economic conditions, and of 
the right of every man to carry on his business as he 
sees fit, and of lawful competition. On the other 
hand, when laborers combine to maintain or raise 
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their wages, or otherwise to better their conditions or 
to protect themselves from oppression, or to attempt 
to overcome competition with their labor or the 
products of their labor in order that they may con- 
tinue to have employment and live, their actions, 
however open, peaceful and orderly, are branded as a 
“conspiracy.” What is “combination” when done 
by capital is “conspiracy” when done by the laborers. 
No amount of verbal dexterity can conceal or justify 
this glaring- discrimination, if the vast aggregation 
and collective action of capital is not accompanied 
by a corresponding organization and the collective 
action of laborers. This is demanded not in the 
interest of wage earners alone, but by the highest 
considerations of public policy. 

The very objects of labor organizations is to im- 
part to every laborer the strength of all. A great 
nation will go to war to maintain the rights of its 
humblest citizen. A nation that would not do this 
would justly lose the respect of every other nation, and 
soon no respect would be paid to the rights of its citi- 
zens. The cause of one laborer is the cause of all labor- 
ers. Organized labor must give to each of its collective 
force and influence, else they will fall, one by one, a 
sacrifice to the greed of their employers. If labor 
organizations did not have the right to protect and 
defend the interests of its members, individually as 
well as collectively, they would be of no utility and 
would soon come under abject submission to capital, 
which grants nothing of fundamental value to wage 
earners which it is not coerced to grant by the com- 
bined power of labor organizations or legislation 
brought about usually through their influence. 


———_@—___——_ 
CONVICT LABOR ITEMS. 

Convict labor produced goods to the value of 
$35,000,000 annually. 

More convict-made goods are produced in Missouri 
than in any other State. 

Blacksnake whips, whip lashes and riding quirts 
are practically all prison made. 


About one-half of the prison made wares are ~ 


produced under the “contract system.” 

The value of the food: consumed annually by a 
convict is, on the average, $51.37. 

The average cost of guarding and attendance for a 
convict for a year is $56.55. 

One prison contractor owns and controls the 
clothing output of eight prisons in six states. 

The average annual product of convicts exploited 


_under the prison contract system is $984. 


To produce with outside labor a year’s output of 
prisons would require $14,925,429 in wages. 

Penal and reformatory institutions have invested 
$4,500,000 in machinery used by convicts. 

Ninety per cent. of the trees or frames for riding 
saddles made in the United States are prison pro- 
ducts. 

In Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and Virginia 
convicts are so worked as to be a source of profit to 
the State. 

It is estimated that in productive efficiency three 
outside laborers are equal to five convict laborers, 
on an average. 

Practically all the wood-bound cooperage used by 
Chicago meat packers is supplied by prison contract- 
ors and made by prison labor. 

——_o—_____ 

The non-union United Cigar Stores Company is 
to have a competitor. A company is being formed in 
the east, with a capital of $2, 000,000, for the purpose 
of fighting that combine with union-made goods. It 
is planned to have a string of stores throughout the 
country, and war is to be made on the concern that 
has made itself conspicuous for the introduction of 
sweat-shop cigars, and whose main purpose has been 
to destroy the Cigarmakers’ Union. The fight is to 
begin in New York, and the new company intends to 
establish branches in every city where United stores 
are now located. The United Company has all its 
printing done in nine-hour non-union offices. 

————_@{q______ 

The man who wants a good pair of union-made 
pants can find them at Summerfield & Haines, 1B 
1091 Market Street. 
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* THE STRIKE SITUATION. 
(Continued from Page 1.) 


a group of union-haters allied with various in- 
dustries from creating conditions which would 
result in the advent of the military and a 
declaration of martial law. This committee 
has worked industriously and well, and, with- 
out doubt, has done much, in face of great ob- 
stacles, to prevent further industrial disturb- 
ance and military occupation of the city. At 
the last regular meeting of the Labor Council 
this special committee presented the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were adopted by a 
unanimous vote: 


Wuereas, The presence of large numbers of per- 
sons in the vicinity of the car barns lends color to 
the claim of the United Railroads Company that it is 
prevented by violence or threats of violence on the 
part of the striking Street Carmen and their sym- 
pathizers, from operating its street cars; and 

Wuereas, The United Railroads Company evident- 
ly depends upon this claim as a means of securing 
forcible intervention, by the State and Federal au- 
thorities, for the purpose of breaking the strike of 
Street Carmen; therefore, be it i 

Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Council, in 
regular session assembled, May 10, 1907, that we 
urge upon the members of organized labor, and the 
public at large, the importance of remaining away 
from the cars, car barns and other places in which 
street cars are usually assembled, and also of scrup- 
ulously avoiding any and all interference by act or 
word with the operation of the street cars, thus dem- 
onstrating the falsity of the claim of violence and re- 
moving all possible ground of intervention by force 
on the part of the authorities, and assuring the peace- 
ful adjustment of the strike. 


This action was followed last evening, by 
the adoption of the following resolutions by 
the Building Trades Council: 

Wuereas, The Building Trades Council of San 
Francisco has for many years successfully maintained 
a living wage rate and an eight hour workday for 
the men engaged in the building industry of our 
city; and 

Wuereas, The members of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street Railway Employes, Division No. 
205, are on strike for a wage rate of $3 and an eight 
hour workday; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Building Trades Council of San 
Francisco, in regular session assembled, that we here- 
by pledge our moral and financial support to the 
striking Street Carmen, fully believing that they are 
entitled to what they ask, and that the management 
of the United Railroads is committing a grave wrong 
and inflicting an unpardonable injustice upon the 
city, through the unyielding and arrogant attitude 
with which the management has met the request of 
the union carmen; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Building Trades Council here- 
by approves the actions of all affiliated unions where- 
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by fines have been placed on members who are found 
guilty of violating their obligations as union men 
by riding on cars operated by strike breakers; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Council is hereby pledged to 
the enforcement of the aforesaid orders and laws, 
and the collection of fines which may result there- 
from; and be it further 

Resolved, That in our opinion the speediest and 
only settlement and successful termination of the 
Street Carmen’s strike can be best effected through 
strict maintenance of public peace and close ob- 
servance of law and order, and by faithful obe- 
dience to union principles by all union men, women 
and children in refusing to ride or in any manner 
patronize those who ride on cars of the United Rail- 
roads until such time as its management signs a 
satisfactory agreement with) the duly authorized 
representatives of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205. ‘ 


President W. D. Mahon of the Amalgamated 
Street and Electric Railway Employes of 
America arrived in this city a few days ago for 
the purpose of assisting the local officials of 
the Street Carmen’s Union in the conduct of 
the strike. His presence and indorsement of 
the stand taken by the local carmen has en- 
couraged the latter greatly, and as he is one 
of the veteran labor leaders of the country, his 
advice at this time will be of inestimable bene- 
fit to the Carmen. 

The first general meeting of the Street Car- 
men’s Union held since the strike began, took 
place in Dolores Hall last evening, and was 
addressed by International President Mahon. 
He unqualifiedly indorsed the action of the 


‘ local and predicted for it ultimate victory if the 


men continued to stand together as they 
have done thus far. At this meeting reports 
were received from pickets in all sections of 
the city, and they were of a very encouraging 
nature. This is especially true of the reports 
of the declarations of sympathy made by mex- 
chants and other citizens not affiliated with 
unions, in many cases statements having been 
made that neither these men nor their em- 
ployes would patronize the cars while the 
strike lasted. 

The Street Carmen are assured of ample 
financial support for an indefinite length of 
time. The International Union has guaranteed 
support in this respect, and pledges of large 
sums of money have been made by several of 
the largest Street Carmen’s Unions in the 
country, the Chicago Street Carmen alone 
pledging $40,000. The New Orleans Union 
has also pledged a large sum, while the Oak- 
land Union stands ready to contribute several 
thousands of dollars a week, if necessary. 

The committee in charge of the strike has 
made arrangements to run as many lines of 
buses as possible in order to accommodate the 
people who will not patronize Calhoun’s cars. 
So far quite a number of conveyances have 
been secured, and the supply is being aug- 
mented daily. 

The fiasco with respect to the resumption of 
the operation of the Geary-street road was a 
decided disappointment to the union, and that 
section of the community directly affected. 
Nevertheless it can fairly be said that the pros- 
pects of victory for the Street Carmen in this 
struggle for fair conditions are growing 
brighter every day, and a spirit of confidence 


prevails among the men that is exceedingly 
gratifying to the officials intrusted with the 
conduct of the strike. 


lor a short time within the last week a set- 
tlement of the iron trades strike appeared prob 
able, but at this writing no definite statemen: 
in that respect can be made. National Presi- 
dent Valentine, of the Iron Molders and Inter- 
national Vice-President Ames of the Machin 
ists, are on the ground, advising with the lo 
cal officials. A strong effort is being made by 
the ruling spirits of the Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation to induce employers who granted the 
eight-hour day to repudiate their agreements 
with the iron trades unions, and in a few in- 
stances they have been successful. The unions 
involved, however, were never in better condi- 
tion to maintain a strike than they are at this 
time. They and their internationals have well- 
filled treasuries, and the men themselves are 
imbued with a determination to secure the 
eight-hour day that cannot but result in vic- 
tory for their cause. 


There is practically no change to record in 
the status of the Laundry Workers’ strike. Al 
efforts of the Labor Council’s special commit- 
tee, co-operating with prominent citizens, to 
effect a settlement of the trouble have been un- 
successful up to this time—a fact that is due 
to the unyielding attitude of the laundry own- 
ers. None of the latter who refused to grant 
the demands of the union have been able to 
resume operations, and a similar condition pre- 
vails in Oakland. The unions of the city have 
made generous response to the requests of the 
Laundry Workers for financial assistance and 
will undoubtedly continue te do so until the 
strike is won. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the telephone 
service of the city is almost as badly crippled 
today as it was the first day of the strike, the 
managers of the Pacific States Telephone Com- 
pany, headed by Henry T. Scott, refuse to en- 
ter into negotiations that would promise a 
settlement of the controversy and redress of 
the grievances of the girls. The operators are 
presenting a solid front in this fight, and are 
confident of victory, being convinced that the 
company cannot secure girls to replace them. 
Notwithstanding daily press reports, emanat- 
ing from company officials, tha there have 
been desertions from the ranks of the union 
operators, the union is receiving new members 
at every meeting. The appeal of the Labor 
Council, for financial assistance for the Tele- 
phone Operators is being responded to lib- 
erally, over $2000 having been contributed by 
labor unions and individuals up to this time. 
Following is the circular on this subiect issued 
by the Labor Council : 


San Francisco, May 6, 1907. 
To Affiliated Unions—Grertine: At the regular 
meeting of the San Francisco Labor Council held 
Friday evening, May 3d, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 


“Resolved, That the Labor Council pledges its affil- 
iated unions to the unlimited support of the Tele- 
phone Operators’ Union in their struggle against the 
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lelephone Company for better conditions, and that 
all unions be requested to immediately give such 
financial support to the Operators’ Union as in their 
judgment they see fit.” . 
' Trusting your organization will act accordingly, I 
remain, fraternally yours, 

Wo. P. McCasz, Secretary. 


P. S—Send all donations care of Secretary of 
Labor Council, and the same will be properly ac- 
knowledged. : 
——————-@____ 

THE GEARY STREET LINE. 

The Board of Supervisors, on last Monday, 
adopted resolutions designed to secure imme- 
diate re-operation of the Geary street railway, 
ind, in event of the managers of the company 
which has been operating the road failing ta 
resume service within the time specified, the 
Board provided that a special committee 
nonld take ‘nive diate steps to formulate plans 
ior the operation of the road as a municipal 
street railway. 

At first it seemed that the operation of the 
road would be resumed without question. In 
fact, the Secretary of the company actually 
signed an agreement with the officials of the 
Street Carmen’s Union to pay the old employes 
$3. for an eight-hour day. The next day, 
however, the Board of Directors of the com- 
pany repudiated the agreement made by Secre- 
tary Shepard, and the latter resigned. What 
the Board of Supervisors will now do will not 
be known until next Monday, when the special 
committee will make its report. If, however, 
ihe municipal authorities, or, rather, those 
who now appear to control the legislative act- 
ions of a majority of the Supervisors, actually 
faver municipal ownership of this road, speedy 
action may be looked for. Otherwise we may 
expect a resumption of the tactics of delay. 

Following is the text of the resolution passed 
by the Supervisors: 

Resolution No. 1003. (New Series.) 

Wuereas, The Geary Street, Park and Ocean Rail- 
way Company has been permitted to operate a cable 
system over Geary street and Fifth avenue, between 
Kearny and D streets, in the City and County of San 
l‘rancisco, at the pleasure of this board, upon the 
payment of five (5) per cent of its gross receipts to 
the City and County of San Francisco; and 

Wuereas, Said Geary Street, Park and Ocean Rail_ 
way Company has for a period of more than seven 
(7) days last past refused and neglected to operate 
said system, thereby causing a financial loss to the 
City and County of San Francisco, and great detri- 
ment_and inconvenience to the citizens of said City 
and County of San Francisco who desire transporta- 
tion; now therefore, be it 
_ Resolved, That the Clerk of this Board be and he 
is hereby directed to officially notify the Geary Street, 
Park and. Ocean Railway Company to operate its said 
system on or before Wednesday, the 15th day of May, 
1907, at the hour of 6 o’clock a. m., and that in the 
event of the failure of the said Geary Street, Park 
and Ocean Railway Company to operate its said sys- 
tem on or before said date that the license at will of 
said company be immediately revoked and rescinded; 
further 

Resolved, That a special committee of three (3) 
members of this Board be appointed by the Chair to 
confer with the City Engineer and the Board of Pub- 
lic Works of this City and County to consider the 
advisability and practicability of forthwith operating 
over Geary street, a municipal street railway, and 
consider the practicability and advisability of forth- 
with expending the sum of $325,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, now lying unexpend- 
ed in the City Treasury for the municipalization and 
operation of said railway over and along Geary street 
and Fifth avenue, between Kearny and “D” streets, 
ind to ascertain whether said road can be placed in 


operation on or before June 30th, 1907, and to re- 
port back to this Board at its next regular meet- 


ing. 
> - 
Men of labor, no wage reductions! 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF UNIONISM. 


BY FRANK K. FOSTER. 


“There are more things in heaven and earth. 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philosophy,” 
said the Prince of Denmark to his chum. There are 
more things in the underlying causes and principles 
upon which rest the powerful associations of labor 
than are dreamt of by the merely casual observer. 


The organization of labor is not an accident, but a 
growth. Its numerical strength, embracing as it 
does nine or ten millions of the most intelligent 
wage earners of the civilized world, animated by the 
same general purpose and in the main working along 
common lines, is not the least of the marvels of the 
age in which we live. This world-wide organization 
has been made possible by several agencies peculiar 
to our era. The discovery of printing and the es- 
tablishment of the free press brought about the 
popular spread of knowledge, destroying the monop- 
oly of education formerly possessed by a very lim- 
ited number of people. Knowledge inevitably leads 
to a righteous discontent with unjust: conditions, 
creates new desires and aspirations, and arouses a 
determination in the minds of men to achieve higher 
levels of life. 


The genius of man invented machinery, and this 
was followed by the system of factory production, 
which largely eliminated the old time isolated 
worker and brought the manual laborers together 
in groups, facilitating interchange of thought, often- 
times imposing new burdens on the worker, but at 
the same time teaching him the advantages of asso- 
ciated effort. 


The discovery of modern methods of transporta- 
tion and communication in like manner made it pos- 
sible for the spirit of associative effort to extend 
itself beyond the local sphere, and there has natur- 
ally followed the national and international union 
of labor. 


Another contrikytory factor has been the achiev- 
ing of political rights and responsibilities by wage 
earners. The man who proudly bears the title of 
sovereign citizen does not hesitate to seek the rem- 
edy for industrial inequality, and possesses quite a 
different outlook from his serf predecessor, who did 
not dare to call his soul his own. 

All these various changes have given impetus and 
inspiration to the men of the world to lay hold of 
the effective agency of associated effort in order to 
reach higher levels of comfort for themselves and 
families. 

Trade unionists recognize that there are many re- 
lationships between employer and employes which 
are kindred, or even identical. They do not, in the 
main, seek to divide society upon horizontal lines of 
cleavage. They are believers in the fundamental 
principles of democracy, which stand for the pro- 
tection of equality property rights as well as for 
personal freedom. They seek reasonable reforms 
rather than nebulous and irrational revolutions, de- 
structive of many of the things upon which the very 
structure of civilization is based. 

Human nature is not ideal, asd until it becomes 
so, an ideal social order is impossible. If men 
were angels it would not much matter what kind of 
a government was instituted, or even if no govern- 
ment at all existed. But in our everyday world the 
power vested in men to control the acts of others 
must be adjusted to the complex natures of real men 
with their admixture of good and ill. 

The trades unions are the most effective and 
practical force yet devised for the benefit of the 
labor sellers. Some one once asked Abraham Lin- 
coln how long the legs of a man of certain height 
ought to be. “Long enough,” said the great states- 
man, “ to reach the ground.” Not all reform move- 


ments and plans could qualify under this definition. 
Their heads are in cloudland, and their legs dangle 
hopelessly in the atmosphere. 

The trades union has to deal with vast numbers 
of average men, among whom we find the stupid, as 
well as the intelligent, the selfish as well as the al- 
truistic, the sluggish as well as the alert, and its 


working policy must take all these things into ac- 
count. When all this is said, we maintain that its 
influence for good, for developing the faculty of mu- 


tual self-help, the graces of benevolences and fra- — 


ternity, for arousing the desire and will for the 
better things of life, is scarcely equalled by any othet 
human institution. 

The labor problem, so-called, is simply a part of 
the greater problem of human life, of human re- 
lationships, and as such cannot well be differentiated 
from that problem. Trades unionism seeks to de- 
velop justice between men in their industrial rela- 
tionships in particular; it tries to teach wage earners 
that they can do better for themselves by trying to 
help lift one another up, rathzr than by following 
the policy of each man for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost. It tries to convince the em- 
ployer that it is for his interest to treat his employes 
as men rather than as parts of machinery; that it is 
wise business policy to recognize the fact that there 
should be two sides to the labor bargain as well as 
in other bargains; that although he has a legal prop- 
erty right in his shop and machinery, he has no prop- 
erty right in the laborers of whom he buys labor, but 
he has a moral responsibility to deal justly with 
them. 

Trades union philosophy, therefore, reaches this 
conclusion, that while in many ways the man who 
buys and the man who sells labor may have identical 
interests—for instance, in their political, religious, 
educational, fraternal, charitable, and many other re- 
lationships, yet as parties to the bargain they must 
make for the commodity of labor their interests are 
by no means identical, any more than are the inter- 
ests of the man who goes into a store to buy goods 
with the storekeeper. The storekeeper wants to get 
his price, the buyer wants to cheapen. In order to 
do business they must reach a point of agreement, 
but that is all. 


Something very analogous to this exists in the la- 
bor world. The laborer has something to sell, for 
which he wants the best possible price warranted by 
the conditions. Conversely the buyer wants to get 
this commodity at the lowest possible price. Here 
may be, and usually is, a reciprocal interest, but by 
no stretch of the imagination can that statement be 
true which is so often told us, that ‘the interests of 
the employer and the employe are identical.” 


It by no means follows that because of this eco- 
nomic diversity of interests the two parties to the 
labor bargain should go to war about it. There is 
a better way, and the industrial world is learning 
it, although at the cost of much bitter experience on 
both sides. The industrial agreement is being substi- 
tuted for the strike. John Mundella, the great 
apostle of arbitration in Great Britain, well said: 
“We cannot expect industrial peace until we treat 
the man who has the commodity of labor to sell with 
the same consideration we treat the man who comes 
to us with any other commodity.” And it is not the 
least of the triumphs of the trades union philosophy 
that this wisdom of Mr. Mundella’s is becoming 
more and more appreciated by the fair-minded cap- 
tains of industry in America. 

Trades unionism seeks high wages, reasonable leis- 
ure, fair conditions, the abolition of child labor and 
the general well-being of the wage earner. 


It believes this to be the best for the entire com- 
munity, as well as for the worker. Money paid in 
wages returns back into the channels of trade, stim- 
ulating production and quickening business enter- 
prise, while excessive profits on inflated corporation 
stock or trust monopolies are either accumilated or 
squandered in ways which do not benefit the public. 

—— 

About a dozen trainmen and engineers who arrived 
in New Orleans from Panama, say that between 1200 
and 1500 engineers, firemen, trainmen and cranesmen 
employed on the canal have asked the commission 
for an increase in wages and have offered their resig- 
nations if the raise is not granted. The greatest dis- 
satisfaction exists on account of President Roose- 
velt’s order to enforce the open shop. 


sed 
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r USTIFICATION OF STRIKES. 


The question of justification of strikes, says a 
writer in the Motorman and Conductor, is brought 
forward by the fact that the strike is the impor- 
tant centripetal force of the organization of labor. 
In so describing it—and to avoid the common error 
that.strikes are associated as a function of labor or- 
ganizations only—let it be understood that the power 
to effectively strike is the centripetal force of all 
organizations, whether labor, religious, social, poli- 
tical or capital. Every organization, of whatever 
character, is formed and held together for the one 
purpose of resisting or striking against some real or 
anticipated menace or condition that is commonly 
threatening or objectionable to those attracted to 
membership. Thus we cannot well associate a labor 
union with all strikes and boycotts. There are social, 
religious, political and capitalistic strikes and boy- 
cotts as incessant as the ebb and flow df the ocean 
tide. 

What the strike of one social element of the 
civilized human family against another may have 
for justification I do not undertake to discuss. 
Its benefits, in some measure, may come from the 
examples, good or bad, of the lives of the members 
peculiar to the various social classes, as influenced 
by the purposes of the respective society in which 
they classify themselves. Members of respective 
political parties must assume some justification, or 
they wouldn’t line themselves up for a perpetual 
strike in defense of their respective party purposes. 
Religions conduct a perpetual warfare in support of 
their respective doctrines and methods. No reason- 
able person questions the benefit of true religious 
work. Capital organizes into trusts, companies, cor- 
porations and combines to acquire more effective 
strike power. What is the justification? Yet all 
these strikes are incessantly active. 


This article purposes to say of the justification 
of labor strikes, but lest an advantage in reasoning 
be given to the justification of capitalistic strikes, 
just enough space to ask the purpose of capital may 
be taken. We are told, and by an array of most 
forceful exploiters, that the combination and central- 
ization of capital into private control is a public bene_ 
fit. It would be too unpardonable to take space here 
for a discussion of that question. But that its 
purpose is to benefit the public appears contradicted 
when we ask ourselves, “What prompts investment 
in the stocks of these combinations?” If you have 
$100, or from that amount to $10,000, or more, which 
you wish to invest, may you conclude to purchase 
certain railway stocks for the purpose of benefitting 
the public? Or may you more likely be influenced by 
the private benefit you expect from such investment? 
As you make the investment, do you contemplate 
inviting another combination to build a competing 
railway which will be an advantage, perhaps, to the 
community, but reduce the income upon your in- 
vestment? Or, are you determined to fight loyally 
with your associate stockholders to defeat the possi- 
bility of such competition, regardless of the public 
benefit? Then you engage to support a perpetual 
strike of the capital in which you are interested, and 
justification cannot be based upon public interest. 


Strikes of organized labor excite more comment 
than all other strikes, even though labor strikes are 
but occasional. One of the elements against which 
capital strikes is the organizing of labor. It strikes 
against the organizing of labor under the assumption 
that strikes are not justifiable. It is the strike power 
created to labor by organizing that excites the strike 
of capital against the organizing of labor. 

With all elements that oppose the organization of 
labor, the strike principle is the objectionable fea- 
ture. Remove the possibility of the strike, and there 
would be no objections to labor organizing. 

No matter what varied arguments are arranged 
against the organization of labor, it is the strike 
power that excites the argument. The strike pro- 
vides the only method by which labor can rebel 
against oppressive measures and conditions of em- 
ployment. The strike is the force by which the 
labor union asserts existence. It is that by which 


the employer is forced to consider a “wage scale 
proposed by employes themselves. It is the power 1o 
strike that causes the legislator to listen to labor’s 
appeal for laws. It is the power to strike that in- 
fluences the otherwise indifferent merchant to carry 
union labeled goods in his business—the boycott be- 
ing a form of strike. It is the influence of the power 
to strike that causes the appeal to arbitration, and the 
intercession of outside citizens in labor controver- 
sies. 

Trife, there are multitudes of illustrations of 
agreeable relations between employing managements 
and organized labor. It would be ungenerous to as- 
sume that all such illustrations exist from fear on 
the part of the employer. There are employers and 
managers of employing concerns who are voluntarily 
fair to labor, from an honest purpose, and accede 
to labor the very best that circumstances will permit. 
Such employers have no fear of strikes, nor are they 
actuated by such fear in their dealings with labor. 


There are some humane legislators who act upon 
inspiration of honest purpose in the matter of re- 
medial labor legislation. Such have no fear of the 
strike power of the labor union. 


The strike power of organized labor appeals to 
the fairminded element of citizenship in proportion 
to the confidence that the average citizen has in the 
intelligence of the membership of the organization. 
The strike power of organized capital, or employing 
corporations, appeals to the fair-minded element of 


‘citizenship in proportion to the confidence of the 


average citizen in the abstract of capital from selfish 
ends. As capital is feelingless, and selfish accumu- 
lation from its nature, its strike power is without 
outside sympathy, and commands only to the extent 
of fear it may instill. It is as repulsive to sympathy 
as intelligence is inviting. 

No labor strike occurs without a cause—there is 
no effect without a cause. Eliminate the cause prior 
to the strike, and there would no strike follow. 
Then the justification of the strike depends upon 


the justification of the contention in defense of the’ 


cause, to the extent of the strike, and the justification 
of the neglect or refusal to remove the cause by those 
in authority to do so. 

Causes of labor strikes have been various, but 
may all be embraced in anticipated or real intolerable 
or unacceptable conditions of employment. Let us 
take up a few of the abstract causes. 

First, a collectively employed body of men conclude 
to organize into a labor union. Of course, there is 
a cause for reaching such a conclusion, but discussion 
of that is unnecessary here. If the men have a right 
to organize such a union, the cause is of little conse- 
quence. But the employer objects. The employes 
insist, and organize. The employer discharges the 
officers of the organization and others whose disposal 
is for the purpose of destroying the organization. 
Others are told that if they want employment they 
must withdraw, and remain non-union. The terms 
are objectionable. The employes take the manager 
at his word, and they all quit. They not only quit 
work, but they tell other employes that the employer 
restricts the rights of men in employment. 
The strike is on. It is an incident in the 
community. It attracts attention, and _ the 
natural sentiment of the public toward the 
unfair employer is the same as that toward the hold- 
up man, or midnight burglar. He is attempting to 
take from men that which naturally belongs to them. 
Society does not stand for that. Society protects all 
men in their rights. Some ask, “Why don’t the men 
seek work elsewhere?” “Why don’t society let the em- 
ployer alone?” The men have a right not to seek 
work elsewhere. They remain idle so long as they 
are not vagrants. Society lets the employer alone in 
a business way, but as an objectionable member so- 
ciety seeks him as it does the burglar, until he is 
locked up, as it were, or becomes good. If it is right 
that the recognized rights of citizens shall be respect- 
ed and protected, the strike is justifiable. If it is 
right that society should protect men in their rights, 
if civilization means anything in the way of security 
of equal rights, the strike is justifiable. Employ- 
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LABOR CLARION. 


ment of one by another embraces an agreement ex- 
pressed or implied. But no agreement can be made 
or implied as containing conditions that take away 
the rights of men. The employment of a man to labor 
implies or expresses that certain labor shall be per- 
formed by the employe, but it cannot imply that 
such employe shall commit suicide during his term 
of service. Even if such should be an expressed con- 
cition it would not be legal. Neither is an agree- 
ment legal which conditions that the employe shall 
yot join a labor organization. 

Another cause is inability on the part of employer 
nd employe to reach an acceptable agreement upon 
erms of employment. An employing corporation is 
in business for profit. The magnitude of profit de- 
ends much upon the economy with which the 
|usiness iseconducted. Profit cannot accrue unless 
the expense is less than the income—real or pros- 
ective. An item of expense is labor. A certain 
mount of labor is required, and the less paid 

it the greater the profit. Then it is important to 
‘he purpose of the business to pay the least possible 
‘or the required labor. It is equally important to the 
»urpose of the wage earner that the highest rate ob- 
tainable from the business shall be paid for labor. 
{his purpose is cOmmon to all wage earners col- 
lcctively employed. They get together and fix the 
rice and conditions acceptable. The employer, or 
inanagement, fix upon a lower rate and more exact- 
ing conditions—the very lowest at which it may be 
oped to obtain the desired labor. So long as both 
parties maintain their positions, no agreement can 
ce reached. It may be the honest opinion of the em- 
ployes that by suspending the supply of labor the em- 
jloyer will buy it at the price fixed by the employe. 
hey suspend work, and the strike is on. But some 
sk, “Why not permit the employer to employ other 
wage earners at his own price?” He is permitted to 
do so, providing he can get them. But the strikers 
lave a right to illustrate their 2osition to others who 
might take the positions. Their purpose in selling 
their labor is the same as the purpose of the strikers. 
(hey join the strikers, and refuse to sell their labor 
at the under price. The man who accepts the 
mployment works against an effort to promote his 
own interest. He is looked upon as a degenerate, 
not competent to understand the common interest 
f wage earners, or that he is a mercenary disposi- 
tion not consistent in a good disciple of civilization. 
Now, if such a strike is so confined in its effect that 
it offers no interference with the general affairs of 
society, under the present code of ethics both employ- 
er and strikers are within their rights. But should 
the affairs of society be menaced or interfered with, 
society has a right to interfere. Such intervention 
popularly demands arbitration. So predicated is the 
public demand for arbitration that rejection or arbi- 
tration on the part of a labor union, in agreement 
controversies, reflects upon the justification of the 
strike. So, rejection of arbitration on the part of the 
employer destroys justification of his contention 
against the wage rate and conditions asked by the 
strikers, Thus, the strike of the employes is justified 
hy the public, from the very unfairness of the em- 
ployer, or management. 

But few strikes occur from other than the two 
causes mentioned. The first embraces attempts of 
employers to annul the natural and legal rights of 
employes. The second embraces the refusal of em- 
ployers to grant acceptable terms of employment or 
submit disagreements to arbitration. There is not a 
doubt as to the justification of such strikes. The 
‘mployer, or employing corporation, has the power 
‘o remove the cause before the strike is declared. 
Consequently, the employer is responsible for- all 


(lisagreeable features and characteristics attending 
the strike. 


The very purposes for which labor organizes justi- 
‘y its existence. But its existence is the existence of 
strike power. Then the strike, when necessary to 
the promotion of the purposes of organized labor, is 
justifiable. 

But the initiated asks, “What are the purposes 
of organized labor, that they are justifiable?” The 


purposes of organized labor are best exposed by pro- 
gress and accomplishments. The progress of organ- 
ized labor comes of the associated intelligence of the 
membership. The calumniation of the progress of la- 
bor organizations is an aspersion of the intelligence 
of the membership. Accomplishments are results of 
the constant application of associated intelligence of 
membership. Perhaps an accomplishment comes as 
an immediate result of a strike. Yet it is a product 
of the application of the associated intelligence of the 
employes composing the union. The exercise of the 
strike power is in the hands of that associated in- 
telligence. The strike is declared by the associated 
intelligence of the employes. It is guided and directed 
by the same intelligence. It is the same intelligence 
that the employer engages to apply the labor he buys. 
As employes, the employer lauds their intelligence in 
so far as his own interest lies in so doing. As 
strikers, he condemns it, in so far as his own inter- 
est lies in so doing. 

The expressions of employers are not safe to be 
accepted upon the justification of strikes. The labor 
organization and its strike principle is as necessary 
to the health and welfare of wage earners as is the 
government with its police regulation to society. 
The strike is as jtistifiable as the apprehension of 
piracy. Investigation will discover a cause for every 
strike for which the employer is wholly, or in part, 
at fault—generally wholly at fault.” 

When strikes are apparently lost to the organiza- 
tion, some criticise the strikers, or strike directors, 
some ridicule the effort. But no strike was ever lost. 
It is justifiable in its nature as a resistance against 
oppression, and leaves its influence for good behind. 

—_——. —__-@__.. 

The National Women’s Trade Union League, the 
promoters of which claim to have over 100,000 work- 
ers enrolled in membership, held a convention in 
New York and elected the following officers for 
the coming year: Mrs. Raymond Robins, of Chicago, 
president; Jane Addams, Margaret Daley, Rose 
Schneiderman, May Kehow and Ella Henrotin, vice 
presidents; Miss Nestor, secretary, and Miss O’Sulli- 
van, treasurer. The delegates also mapped out work 
for the coming year and formulated plans for a na- 
tional convention. 

——_ @—______ 

At a conference between the Executive Council of 

the American Federation of Labor and representa- 


tives of the several railway brotherhoods in Wasbh- | 
ington, it was decided that a bill should be introduced | 


in the next Congress and pressed for passage depriv_ 
ing Federal Courts inferior to the United States Su- 
preme Court of the power to declare unconstitutional 
any act passed by Congress. A general under- 
standing was also reached to the effect that the A. 
F. of L. and the organizations of railway employes 
will continue to co-operate on matters of legislation. 
——_—__€:—_____ 
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LABOR CLARION. 


A PLAIN LABEL TALK. 

There is a disposition on the part of many members 
of those trade unions which have no union label on 
their product to overlook the union label altogether, 
says the Piano and Organ Workers’ Journal.. Its 
particular value as an agent in helping to make and 
keep working conditions better, because it gives the 
workers some measure of control over them, does 
not, as a rule, come home to these non-label crafts, 
because they have no label of their own. 


The wider and more general obligation resting 
upon all of us, to help the other fellow, which may 
be done by insisting upon union label goods, is 
generally shirked, if it involves the least inconven- 
ience, because the individual unionist who is careless 
on this subject can easily convince himself that his 
little mite doesn’t amount to much, anyhow. It 
might be well to call the attention of those to the 
fact that little drops of water make the mighty 
ocean, 


Over and above all this, and outside of any partic- 
ular value to particular trades, union label agitation 
as an organizing force is of as much value to the 
bricklayer and the railroad man, or any other non- 
label craft, as to the garment worker or any of the 
label crafts. In the general organization of labor, 
all crafts are, of course, equally interested, and if for 
purposes of general organization and as an organiz- 
ing force, it can be shown to be of great value, then 
the label crafts claim increased interest in this mat- 
ter from the non-label crafts, because 1t helps you 
as well as us. What are the facts? 


The manufacturers and the merchants come to- 
gether, they mingle with each other, they may not 
all have associations of their own, and this is not 
necessary; they meet at lunch, in the club, in fra- 
ternal lodges. Wherever it may be, they meet, and, 
likely as not, “talk shop” when they do meet. And 
what do they say when they get together? 


The merchant says to his friend, the manufacturer 
or the railroad manager: “Oh, pshaw! this labor 
union business does not amount to much. They are 
all pledged to help each other, and this, that and the 
other union man, who I know to be a good union 
man, comes to my store, and he never thinks of de- 
manding union label goods. They don’t amount to 
anything; they don’t stick to each other.” And when 
your committee, Mr. Non-label tradesman, comes’ to 
the railroad manager, or to the manufacturer, who 
has been inoculated with that sort of talk by his 
friend, the retail merchant, don’t you think it has 
effect ? 


His opinions are not, of course, made up altogether 
by what he hears from his friend, the merchant, but 
they have a certain amount of weight and make an 
impression, just the same, of your weakness gener- 
ally; and your committee, in endeavoring to make 
terms with or get concessions from him, are rowing 
against the current, to the extent that these im- 
pressions (gathered from the merchant and all other 
sources) are strong. Suppose the matters of fact 
were reversed. Suppose the clothing merchant, 
the shoe merchant and all of his other friends united 
in testifying when they met, and indulged in shop 
talk, that the facts were the other way. Suppose the 
merchant’s small talk should run like this to his 
friend, the manufacturer: “This darn union business 
is strong. I can’t sell a dollar’s worth of clothing, 
or shoes, or hats, or anything else to union men un- 
less it has the label. They won't buy it.” 

Don’t you think that if your man were inoculated 
with that sort of talk, your committee would stand 
a much better chance of getting favorable considera- 
tion for your demands? Don’t you know that your 
man would be in an entirely different attitude of 
mind, and much more favorablly disposed toward 
you, all other things being equal, under the last con- 
dition of affairs than he would be under the first? Tf 
so, then get busy. Get the “label habit.” 

+ 4... 

Most any brand or style of underwear, woolen or 
cotton, sold by Summerfield & Haines, 1089-1091 
Market Street. * 


HOW CHICAGO PRINTERS WON. 


A printed report of the printers’ strike in Chicago 
has been issued by the officers of Typographical 
Union No. 16, which goes exhaustively into the facts 
and figures bearing upon the event. A table shows 
that from September, 1905, to March, 1907, cards 
deposited were 1,428, withdrawn 1,722, while 117 ob- 
tained honorable withdrawal cards. Of the cards 
withdrawn over 600 were given to new members 
who came to work in struck offices, but joined the 
union and went back home. 

A supplementary report by President Wright says 
there is a gain of over 20 per cent. in paid-up mem- 
bership since the strike began, and No. 16 had 
$5000 more of its own money in the treasury April 6, 
1907, than it had September 1, 1905. On the books 
are recorded 708 actual strikers, a very small num- 
ber of these being copy-holders and apprentices. In 
addition there were about a dozen mailers and one 
stationary fireman, the latter of his own accord refus- 
ing to work with non-union men. It is believed more 
than 3,000 men, women and children were tried out by 
the Typothetae. The number of Chicago members 
who ratted stands: At the beginning of strike, 51; 
since then, 51; ratted in other cities, 15. There 
were 50 mémbers of other unions who came to 
Chicago and went to work in struck offices. The 
daily newspaper chapels assessment brought 
$1,928.21 weekly. One foreman paid $6.50 a week and 
asked if more was needed. Frank Morrison, of the 
A. F. of L., paid $4.80 weekly and worked night 
and day to assist in collection of the $40,000 pledged 
by the Federation. A personal appeal by the Presi- 
dent at a critical time brought $2,885 in loans from 
members and pledges of $5,000 additional. A little 
more was borrowed from other unions. The money 
was called for to meet a threatened emergency which 
fortunately did not arise. All loans have been paid. 
Now the eight-hour day is established and more 
members are paid over thé scale than during the 
nine or ten-hour periods, 

A change in the ownership of the Chronicle is 
expected. 

The American Type Foundry here again employs 
union printers, 

The spoiling of 250,000 two-color folders by the 
struck office of Poole Bros. is reported. They could 
aot be folded and had to be thrown out—Alexander 
Spencer. 

—_——_@&—_—_————_- 
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TRADE UNIONISM AND THE SEAMAN. 


Brave Men Practically Chattels—What They 
Have Accomplished by Organization. 


BY ANDREW FURUSETH. 


The coming together on the part of men or women 
of one trade or calling for the purpose of consulting 
with and assisting each other on questions relating 
io their daily work—the rules under which it is done 
or to be done and the wages and hours relating 
ihereto—is called a “trade union.” Consciously or 
unconsciously, it is in obedience to the command: 
“Bear ye each other’s burdens.” When men or 
women working together for one or more employers 
feel that they are not getting a fair share from the 
product of their labor—that the wages are too low, 
the hours too long or the shop rules burdensome be- 
yond what is necessary—it is natural that they 
should seek advice from each other—that they try 
to remedy the wrongs under which they feel them- 
selves to be living, and very naturally, having the 
same interests, they endeavor to make common cause. 

Meeting somewhere quietly, they select some of 
their most trusted fellows to lay the grievances be- 
fore the employer in the form of a petition. In this 
they exercise in the industrial field their right of 
audience and petition long ago granted to them as 
citizens of the United States. 

The seamen of this coast, feeling deeply aggrieved 
under the conditions they had labored on board and 
lived on shore, came together March 6, 188s, for the 
purpose of devising ways and means to remedy the 
grievances under which they lived. 

Among the grievances may be enumerated that 

under Section 4558 of the Revised Statutes of the 
Tnited States they were considered and treated as 
part of the property of the ship. They might be 
sent to prison for an unlimited time at the will of 
he master, if he, in his opinion, had reasons to be- 
ieve that they were going to quit employment with 
him and seek employment elsewhere. 
Under Section 4598 of the Revised Statutes of the 
‘nited States, if they had withdrawn themselves 
from service to which they had previously agreed 
they could be advertised for, a premium put upon 
their arrest and return to their owners in the same 
way as a negro slave prior to the war or as a crimi- 
nal who had broken out of State’s prison, as a run- 
away slave or an escaped .criminal, and were arrested 
wherever found without warrant and without any 
legal process—taken as other property is taken by 
the owner wherever he finds it and brought back to 
the owner’s safe possession. 

Under Section 4601 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, any one who should harbor or secrete 
such runaway seaman was committing a misdemeanor 
and was subject to a fine—one-half of which went to 
the informer. On return to their master they might 
he and were subjected to corporal punishment (other 
than flogging) and could be deprived of food, except 
bread and water, until they were willing to continue 
to labor in a manner satisfactory to their master. 

Certain clothing is absolutely necessary at sea. It 
is as necessary to the seaman as the mechanic’s 
tools are to the mechanic, the lawyer’s library to the 
lawyer, the surgeon’s tools to the surgeon or the ma- 
chine to the typewriter, yet the seaman’s clothing 
might be and.was held for debt while he was sent to 
sea or turned out into the street with nothing put 
what he had on. 

If any other man was in debt and an execution 
vas levied against him, the law exempted some 
things which were considered the immediate necessi- 
ties of life, and when the person in question was 
working for monthly wages or daily wages the law 
exempted from execution the last month’s pay or 
‘he last week’s pay so that the person in question 
might have something to buy a meal of victuals or a 
bed upon which to sleep of a night. No such ex- 
mption was made in reference to the seaman. Said 
law authorized the taking from him by attachment 
or by garnishment and execution every cent he had 
arned within the last two or three months, as the 
case might be. 


The admiralty law prohibited the attachment cf 
the seaman’s wages, but the creditor went to the 
State court, had the wages attached and through 
State machinery took it all and left the seaman 
stripped, so that he was unable to pay for a night’s 
lodging or a meal. In this condition he was com- 
pelled to mortgage his body and its labor power in 
order to live. - 


The esteem in which the seaman was held is best 
illustrated by a report made in the month of January, 
1887, by a charitable society in this city, when they 
said: “We have during the year done excellent work 
among criminals, prostitutes and sailors.” 

There were some organizations, such as the Sea- 
men’s Friend Society, who at least ostensibly were 
organized to aid and protect the seaman, but 
the conditions under which the seaman lived and 
the status of our law were such that its work was 
more of a curse than a blessing. Such was the condi- 
tion of the seamen when they met and determined 
that they would become part of the great army of 
organized labor; that they would depend on them- 
selves to change conditions; that, come what might, 
they would bear it no longer. 

Through their organization as a trade union the 
seamen have appealed to their fellow workmen on 
shore and afloat, to reformers, lawmakers, friendly 
societies, the clergy and humanitarians wherever 
found for help—not in the shape of money, not as 
beggars seeking alms, but as human beings, feeling 
themselves to be such, feeling themselves to be equal 
to other human beings, and by virtue of their hu- 
manity claiming as their due such changes in their 
daily life and such changes in the law as would give 
to them an opportunity to prove that they were and 
are the equals of other men. 

In the eighteen or nineteen years in which they 
have been organized and worked as a trade union 
for their own protection and improvement of others, 
their best ability has assisted in the protection and 
improvement of others; they have suffered untold 
hardships, at times felt the bitterness of defeat, but 
also the joys of victory on other occasions. 

No one now would make a report such as the 
one mentioned above; no one now would consider 
a man an inferior simply because he had chosen as 
his life calling the sea. 

As far as the ports in the United States, in the 
British possessions of North America, in the West 
Indies and in Mexico are concerned, the seaman 
today is as free to quit employment as any other 
man. Of the seamen sailing on short voyages, it 
may be said that letters of manumission have ‘been 
issued to them, but if the seaman undertakes to 
exercise his natural right—his inalienable right under 
the federal law of the United States—to the owner- 
ship of his own body, he may in the port of foreign 
countries still be treated as a runaway slave or an 
escaped criminal. 

Trade unionism has done much for the seaman in 
the last nineteen years. Much yet remains to be 
done, and on this occasion and through this paper 
they appeal to all believers in human freedom—in 
human equality—in human justice—to give their 
assistance, in so far as they can, to the work yet-to 
be done, to the end that the seaman may be given the 
same rights, and so far as his calling permits, as are 
given to other men under the American flag. 

The seamen realize that the coming together and 
the meeting of the intelligence of all and making 
that bear upon and redress the wrongs and sufferings 
of all is unionism—is a school in self-government, in 
self-control, in self-abnegation—yet also in the exer- 
cise of their natural right so necessary to a successful 
social and industrial life of today. 

i ee 

A mysterious disease, which baffles medical skill, 
is reported to be spreading among the inhabitants 
of some of the mining camps in Durango, Mexico. 
It is said that a large number of cases have proved 
fatal. 
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Our shoe department is complete with all new 


styles, and union made. Price moderate. Summer- 
field & Haines, 1089-1091 Market Street. * 


FURNITURE 
CARPETS 


NEWMAN’S ar 


FAOTHING FOR ey 2200-2212 Mission St. 


The Big Installment House 


Cor. I8th and Mission—Cash or Credit 
TAFFETA SILK SUIT FOR $352 


Princess Suit of 
best quality taf- 
feta silk that 
will not crack; 
blue groundand 
light polka dot 
or plain colors. 
The yoke is 
composed of 
dainty all-over 
lace, with cuffs 
tO Mater: 
sleeves are 34 
length. 

The skirt is 
cut very fulland 
pleated, giving 
it a_ graceful 
drape. The 
style is new and 
popular. 


Newnian’s price 
$35.00 


55 P Cash or Credit, 
A LITTLE DOWN AND ALITTLE EACH WEEK 


‘> ae WILY © 
The Furniture Man 


No rent, Good Furniture for little money, 


659-661 FOURTEETH STREET 
Phone Market 4322 Near Market and Church 


Select Meeting 
R oom SEATS 50 PEOPLE 


Private Entrance 


SUITABLE FOR 
UNION HEADQUARTERS 
APPLY AT 


THE LOCAL mans 
200 Twelfth Street, Cor. Howard 


FRANK BROS. 


The Big 


Union Store 


1344-1354 Fillmore St. 


Near Ellis 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 
Organizing Committee meets at headquarters on 
first and third Thursdays at 8 p. m. abel Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third sat- 
urdays, at 8 p.m. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock, at head- 
quarters. Headquarters’ telephone, Market 2853. 


Alaska Salmon Packers—Ramon Villannera, Secy.; 
headquarters, 1131 O'Farrell. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sun- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—-2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 2211 Bush. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
2d Wednesdays, Fourth ave. and Clement. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Headquarters, 990 McAllister; 
Py sks Hoff, Secy. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
1st and 3d Thursdays, 2089 15th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet list and 8d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—D. Tierney, 612 
Elizabeth. 

Boot and Shoe Repairers—Geo. Gallagher, 
502 Hickory ave 

age = Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback's Hall. 

Bootblacks—1st and 4th Sundays, Broadway and 
Kearny. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe. 


Secy., 


Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 
Beer Bottlers, No. 293—-Headquarters, 260 Noe; 


meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 
Broom Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 2025 
Howard street. 


1517A Golden Gate ave., meet 


at 9 p. m,, at 


Box Makers and Sawyers, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Bent’s Hall, 22d and Folsom. 

Hamers -Wwednestars. Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 

Boat Builders—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 1408 Golden 
Gate ave. 

bastert A Caners—Meet 38d Tuesdays, Labor Council 

all. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Ist and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet Ist 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—D, J. Grace, 33 Brighton 
street, Station _L. 

Cemetery  Employes—ist and 38d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Commercial Telegraphers—A. W. Copp, Sec’y, 3111 
School St., Fruitvale. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meets 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor -Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 1834 Ellis. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters, 

Tuesday, 1411 Geary. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays headquar- 

ters, 1422 Steiner. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Headquarters and 
meeting hall, 218 Guerrero, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Hall; meet Tuesdays. 

Freight Handlers—Meet list and 3d Wednesdays, 
14th and Church; Headquarters, 6 Bluxome. 

Foundry Employes—Meet 2d Sunday, 1133 Mission. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters, 6 Waller; 
Seeded and 38d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 

1 t 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 

Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Glove Workers—-Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Hackmen—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Alta Hall, 
709 14th. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 182 
Church. 

Hotel, Restaurant, Bar Miscellaneous—Headquar- 


ters, 1111 Laguna; H. Huber, Secy. 

Hatters—C, Davis, Secy., 1458 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 20th 
and Guerrero. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Sunday, 2d Monday, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th 

Journeymen Horseshoers—Meet 2d, 3d and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Council, 316 14th. 

Ladies’ Tailors—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—E. T. O’Day, Secy., 577 
Duboce ave. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 38d 
Thursdays, 677 McAllister. 
Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, Eagles’ Hall, 


1735 Market; meet Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
L. R. Hooper, Secy., 251 Arkansas. 

Machine Hands—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Mailers—Secretary, F. Barbrack, 1741 Blake St., 
Berkeley. 

Marine Cooks and Stewards—46 East. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th.; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Molders Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 2520 
Howard. 

Milkers—Meet list and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet every Wednesday. 417 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Mailers F, Barbrack, Secy., 1741 Blake street, 
Berkeley. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet Ist Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Post Office Clerks—ist_ Tuesdays, Polito Hall, 
16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Pile Drivers. Bridge and tructural_ Iron Workers — 
Headquarters, ission Street ulkhead; meet 
Thursdays, Firemen’s Hall, Stuart Street, 

Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers, No. 
12, Ist and 3d be dy Labor Council Hall, 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays. 
bor Council Hail, 316 ‘14th; George L. Berry, ‘Busi. 
ness Agent, 306 1 

Pattern Dakire— dont ‘alternate Saturdays, Pattern 
Makers’ Hall, 3134 Twenty-first. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, o_o Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 308 14 

Rammermen—tist Taesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meets Tuesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Delivery Teo at headquarters, last 
Thursdays, 417 Haight. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
oe ig roo Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

th 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205—Meet 
Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 316 14th. 

Street Railway Mt poke eae Workers—Meet every 
Thursday, 1133 Mission. 

Ber eel Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 

ast. 

Stereotypers and_Electrotypers—Meet ist Sunday, 
2 p. m., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 22d and 
Folsom. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Fol- 
som; headquarters, 10 Folsom. 
Ship Scalers—H. Woodville, Secy., 209 6th ave., 

corner California; meets Mondays, 1 Vallejo. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet lst Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 3d Tuesdays and 2d Sundays, 
610 Tennessee. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Church and Market, Union Hall. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council: Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 523 5th; meet Mondays, 
1133 Mission. 

Theatrical Stage Employes—Meet 1st and 3d Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers, No. 
14—1st and 3d Fridays, 22d and Folsom. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, 308 14th, 
- ue Secy.; meet last Sunday of month, 

16 t 

Upholsterers—Meet 42A West Park St. 

Undertakers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 2666 Mis- 
sion. 

Waiters, No. 30—Headquarters, Scott and Eddy; 
hee Wednesdays, 3 p. m., at headquarters, 1195 

cott. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, 2 p. m., at head- 
quarters, 509 Golden Gate ave., Rooms 40-42. 

baad So eee Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
14t 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at 335 Noe st. 


sr ileal ° 
In a trolley accident in New England an [rishman 
was badly hurt. The next day a lawyer called on him 
and asked if he intended to sue the company for 
damages. “Damages?” said Pat, looking feebly over 
his bandages. “Sure, I have thim already. I’d loike 
to sue the railway for repairs, sor, av ye’ll take the 
case.” —Youth’s Companion. 
pee aS ee 
The Vicar’s Wife—I’m sorry to see you’re not pay- 
ing into our coal club this year, Goodenough. Good- 
enough—Well, mum, you see—well, it’s like this ’ere. 
I lives right behind the coal yard now!”—Punch., 
ee ee 
First Boy (contemptuously)—Huh, Your mother 
takes in washin’. Second Boy—Of course; you don’t 
spose she’d’ have it hangin’ out over night unless 
your father was in prison, do ye?”—Ex. 
——E———————EE 
Office Boy (ours too)—Why is the Typothetae like 
a deserted ship? Journal Editor—Give it up. Office 
Boy—Its mainhold is full of rats. 


FACE to FACE 


. McCormick Sells Hats 
\ Columbia Hat 
Pp Works on. 


2358 Mission Street 


Phone Market 2445 
Between 19th and 20th 


1593 Haight Street 


Phone Park 560 


Hats of All Kinds Renovated 
Panamas Especially 


Union Made Pants 
$2 to $5 


with a guarantee—a new 
pair free if they don’t wear 


Wallenstein and Frost 


Van Ness and 


Golden Gate Aves. 


(Formerly McCOY 
& NESBITT) 


EUGENE McCOY 
First-Class Fancy Staple Groceries 


My prices are within everybody’s reach, Everything guaran 
teed, Money back if goods are not satisfactory, 


a I EA sti we x 
Naxe fwentioths Street 


EUGENE McCOY, 2423 8 


Telephone Market 771, 


FRIENDS 


When Ready to Refurnish your House, Make a 
Careful Selection of your Requirements, Secure 
Prices, and then Come to See Me. 


T. P. DEGNAN 


Dealer in FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING 
AND UPHOLSTERY 


2199 Mission Street pusee Mer ST y017 


No Matter What the Terms, Quality or Price You 
Secure I Will Save You Money. Can I Do More? 


My Reputation 
OF 30 YEARS STANDS BACK 
OF EVERY SUIT I MAKE 


My suits are built on honor. 
Skillful tailors work in my shop. 


Harry Cunningham | 


CLASSY TAILOR 
2665 Mission Street ®:twsgn, 2nd and 


This is the only gen- 
uine Label of the 
United Cloth Hat 
and Cap Makers of 
North America, af- 
filiated with the 
American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
GENERAL OFFICE 
62 East Fourth Street, New York City 


Beware of Imitation and Fraudulent Labe!s 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON 


—LAWYER— 


Rooms 1106-1111, Chronicle Buildin 
Telephone Temporary 3895 


- 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


Abbott, F. H., 605 San Pablo Ave., Oakland. 

Acme Printing Co., 1515 Pine. 

Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

American Printing Co., 355 McAllister. 

Arrow PIE 0., 2325 California. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 

Bartow, J. S., 906 Harrison. 

Baumann-Strong Co., 110 Church. 

Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Mission. 

Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), 
643 Stevenson. 


Market. 


Canessa Printing Co., 535 Washington. 
Clements Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 
Collett Bros., 1902 Sutter. 
Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 
Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
Construction News, 641 Stevenson. 
Cooper, F. J.. Adv. Agcy, Brady & W. Mission. 
Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 
Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 
Crackbon & Tonkin, 22 Leavenworth. 
Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 
Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 
Davis, H. L., 1552 Eddy. 
Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 
Davis Printing Co., 1076 Howard. 
Dettner-Travis Press, 33-35 Main. 
Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 
Elite Printing Co., 3588 Twentieth. 
Eureka Press, Inc., 304 Polk. 
Examiner, The, Folsom and Spear. 
Francis-Valentine Co., 284 Thirteenth. 
Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., 2366 Market. 
German Demokrat, 51 Third. 
Gilmartin & Co., Folsom, near Bighth. 
Glissman Press, Inc., 138 Steiner. 
Golden Gate Press, The, 643 Golden Gate ave. 
Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 
Goldwin & Slyter, 188 Erie. 
Greater San Francisco Ptg Co., 14 Leaven- 
worth. a 
Guedet, L. F., 131 Falcon Ave. 
Halle & Scott, 640 Commercial. 
Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. 
Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 
Hastings Printing Co., 350 Fell. 
Helvetia Printing Co., 1964 Post. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 
Hayden Printing Co., 1130 Mission. 
Jalumstein Printing Co., 1826 Eddy. 
Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 
Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 
Knowles, Edward Co., 214 Hyde. 
Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 


LABOR CLARION. 


gelesraph Press, 4150 Highteenth. 
Terry storing Co., 2488 Mission. 
Tibbitts, 'H. C., 1590 Geary. 
Townes-Meals Co.,-1411 Post. 

Upton Bros. & Deizelle, 115 Welch. 
Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 

Van Cott, W. S., 1561 Post. 

Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. - 
Wallace Larssen Co., Inc., 955 O’Farrell. - 
Weiss, M., 639 Baker. 

Williams, Jos., 626 Willow Ave. 

Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOOKBINDERS 


Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 
Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 
Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. 
Hicks-Judd Co.. 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 
Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 1580 Geary. 
McGeeney, Wm., San Francisco. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 
Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 
Webster, Fred, 1250 Hayes. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS 


Bolton & Strong, 1620 Fifteenth. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 355 McAllister. 
California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. 
Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 

Phoenix Sol dortagt st Si Ait | Co., 325 Eighth, Oakland. 
McCabe & Sons, 38 Sycamore Ave. 

Sierra Engraving Co., 560 Ninth, Oakland. 
Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 

Western Process Engraving Co., 369 Natoma. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS 


Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission 
Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 


MAILERS 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 391 Jessie. 


NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of San Francisco is located at 312 Four- 
teenth street. Business Agent George A. Tracy 
and Secretary D. T. Powers may be addressed as 
above. 
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New Presses 


WALTER N. BRUNT 


COMPANY 
Printing, Badges, 
Regalia, Buttons, Etc. . 


New Type 
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An Ohio author, now in Chicago, recently had a 
visit from a friend who still lives in the town where 
the two were boys together. He gives this account of 
one memory of that call: “ ‘Nesbit, said he, with the 
pleasantest kind of a look on his face, ‘you remember 
that little old house on Main Street where you were 
born?’ When he said that, it brought up a vision of 
that house as clear as the reality. I saw the queer 
little windows, the nice, friendly door, the yard, the 
lilacs—everything. ‘Yes, Bill,’ I said with emotion. 
‘I remember very well.’ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘the folks 
have gone and put a tablet on that old house.’ At 
first I couldn’t speak. I had all I could do to keep 
the tears from coming. The folks hadn’t lost sight 
of me, then! They knew what I had been doing. A 
tablet was, I admitted to myself, somewhat beyond 
my deserts, but—but there it was. When I could 
speak I said: ‘And what does the tablet say, Bill, old 
man?’ Bill looked away out of the window. ‘Main 
Street,’ said he, softly.” 

SS 

All actors are familiar with the difficulty of getting 
habitable dressing-rooms in the theatres of the small 
towns. In a Western town the head of an opera 
company of about sixty-five people thought it would 
be wise to visit the theatre and give personal atten- 
tion to the dressing-rooms. He spoke to the manager 
about them, and was taken to a large room below 
the stage, into which about forty persons might be 
crowded. “This is the dressing-room,” the manager 
said, in the most confident tone in the world. “Where 
are the other rooms?” the visitor inquired. “This is - 
the only one,” he replied. “What is the matter with 
your company; don’t they speak?” 

ee 

Dr. B. D. Evans, the mental expert of the Thaw 
trial, was criticizing at a physicians’ dinner the brow- 
beating method of cross-examination that the courts 
permit. “But my criticism,” Dr. Evans ended, “has 
been feeble, and what good is feeble criticism? The 
critic, to score, must be epigrammatic, unexpected, 
humorous. Thus, in my native Bridgetown, a candi- 
date for Congress spoke at a mass-meeting, and after- 
ward a politician asked an old farmer what he 
thought of the speech. ‘Wall, I dunno,’ said the old 
man, soberly, ‘but I think six hours’ rain would ’a’ 
done us a lot more good.’” ' 


————_@»_______ 
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Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 

Lane & Stapleton, 900 Eddy. 

La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Leichner Printing Co., 1542% Fifteenth. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch & Hurley, 130 Van Ness Ave. 

Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. 

Majestic Press, 434 Octavia. 

Mayer Printing Co., 29 Henry. 

Merchants Press, 762 Larkin. 

Mitchell, John J., 248 Ash Ave. 

Monahan, John, 449 Duboce Ave. 

Morris, H. C. Co., 3232 Mission. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

McNicoll, John R., 615 Sansome. 

Murdock Press, The, 1580 Geary. 

Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Neal Publishing Co., 619 Clay. 

Nevin, C . Co., 916 Howard. 

North End Review, 1322 Stockton. . 

OQ. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 212 Leavenworth. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

Pacific Label Co., 575 Turk. 

Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

Phillips & Van Orden, 1617 Mission. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome, 

Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 

Primo Press, 1508 Buchanan. : 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Prouty Press, 208 Noe. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 

Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Rooney, J. V. Co., 3237 Nineteenth. 

Rossi, S. J., 315 Union. 

Samuel, Wm., 1474 Market. 

Sanders Printing Co., 2631 Clay. 

San Francisco Newspaper Union, 405 Eighth, 
Oakland. 

San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 

Sequoia Press, The, 1161 Howard. 

Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 

Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. 

Shaw-Gille Co., 2880 Sixteenth. 

South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 

Spaulding-Graul Co., 914 Howard. 

Springer & Co., 1532 Geary. 

Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 

Standard Printing To., 1511 Geary. 

Starkweather, Latham & Emanuel, 510 Clay. 

Stewart Pepene Co., 480 Turk. 

Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 

Stuetzel & Co., 57-59 Clementina. 

Sutter Press, 448 Haight. 


“Did you mean,” thundered the flowery orator, 
“by your recent statement that my veracity was not 
impregnable to the assaults of categorical verifica- 
tion?” “No, I didn’t,” replied the plain citizen. “I 
just meant that you was a liar.”—E-x. 

——————— 

Smoke union-label cigars and tobacco. 


391 JESSIE ST. 


At Fifth, opposite U. S. Mint, S. F. 
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Ladies’ Vici Kid and Patent Calf Balls, 
extension edges, Cuban heels, with tip 
and plain toe—latest styles. 


All UNION STAMPED $2.95 
“Shield of Quality” Shoe House 


508 VALENCIA STREET, at Sixteenth 
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IS CHEAP LABOR A BENEFIT TO THE 
COMMUNITY. 
FRANK DUFFY, IN “THE CARPENTER.” 

We hear so much these days said in a jeering 
manner about the demands of the members of or- 
ganized labor for increased wages, a shorter work- 
day and better conditions generally, that it becomes 
necessary to refute some of the statements made. 
The general impression prevails that, to get things 
“cheap,” at a “bargain,” at a “knock-down” price, 
is good business principles that should be advocated 
and encouraged at all times and under all circum- 
stances. “But is it? Let us see. 

We know perfectly well that we can not get 
“something” for “nothing,” and if we do, that “some- 
thing” is usually “not worth having.” One thing is 
certain, a good workman will not work cheap. He 
will not work unless he receives just treatment, fair 
compensation and good pay. The employer will not 
take a contract except he receives his “price.” The 
supply man will not sell material until “payment” of 
same is guaranteed by the contractor or owner, or 
both, at his price. And so business is conducted and 
carried on from day to day and from age to age. 

Yet we have some individuals, some employers, 
some certain societies, some particular organizations 
of capital who believe that the wage workers should 
take what they get and go on their way rejoicing, 
without murmur or complaint. But to be fair, all 
sides should be heard before passing judgment. 
“Cheap labor,” we contend, is a positive “injury” to 
the community, a “curse” to society, and a “detri- 
ment” to all classes of citizens alike. A “general 
reduction” in wages is a “public calamity.” It can 
not be looked upon in any other light by any ra- 
tional or fair-minded person. “Cheapen labor” and 
you destroy the incentive that spurs on to 
“effort” and “improvement.” “Reduce wages” and 
you dishearten the workers in the performance of 
their daily toil. 


men 


They become careless and_ indif- 
ferent, have no ambition in their work, and do not 
care whether it is done right or not. The “poorly 
paid laborer” can not be classed as a “skilled la- 
He can not be depended upon to do the 
work required. He seldom gives satisfaction to his 
employer and is rarely employed’ steadily. “Low 
wages,” or a reduction in wages, lower the moral, 
social and intellectual standard of any people. De- 
graded, unskilled, cheap, pauperized labor is a “men- 
to our welfare and well-being. It is a “men- 
ace” to the country at large. It results in decreased 
production, and consequently a to national 
wealth. It leaves in its trail discontent and dissat- 
isfaction. It breeds ignorance -and vice. It is a 
blight upon our national intelligence. 

While, on the other hand, “high wages” mean 
“skilled labor” and “skilled labur”’ means “increased 
production.” High wages signify and stand for in- 
telligence, ingenuity, invention, good work and a 
higher and nobler manhood. 


borer.” 


ace” 


loss 


High wages mean also 
better and happier homes, and it can not be denied 
that they tend to elevate the workingman, render 
him more skillful and inventive and more produc- 
tive and beneficial to the community in, general. The 
machinery, tools and appliances invented by Ameri- 
can workingmen, by which “production” has been 
“increased” and augmented a hundred fold or more 
within the last few years could never be “produced” 
by the people who work “cheap,” for a low rate of 
wages. very increase in wages has bettered not 
only the individual, but the community at large. It 
has left its mark in the “progress” of our country. 
It has helped its “growth.” It has aided and assist- 
ed in its onward march to physical and intellectual 
“greatness.” 

Then why should we ever listen to the selfish 
whinings of certain individuals who care not for 
others, so long as they are prosperous? ‘“@heap 
labor” ‘is a detriment and a curse to any country. 
It is a “clogging of the wheels of progress,” a “stop_ 
page of invention,” and a “sign of decay.” How 
any one can say it is a benefit is a mystery to us. 
We can not see it. Labor organizations are progres- 
sive institutions. They can not stand for low wages, 
nor will they tolerate reductions under any condi- 
tions. 


LABOR CLARION. 


TWO STORES 


HANSEN & ELRICK 


MEN’S FURNISHERS 
AND HATTERS 


1105-1107 FILLMORE STREET 
781 MARKET STREET 


Former cy Examiner Bioe. 


GET THE BEST--IT PAYS 
Cary Safes Are Fireproof 


RICHARDSON BROS. 


General Agents—Stock on Hand 
131 FIFTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 
$2,578,695.41 
1,000,000.00 


Schmidt, Cashier; Wm. Herrman, Asst. 
George Tourny, Secretary; A. H. Muller, 
Asst. Secretary. Goodfellow & Eells, General 
Attorneys. 
Directors—F. Tillmann, Jr., Daniel Meyer, Emil 
Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, N. Ohlandt, J. 
W. Van Bergen, E. T. Kruse, W. S. Goodfellow. 


DRINK BEER 
See that this Label is on 
the Keg or Bottle. 


OF AMERICA 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


WHEN YOU 


FOR BEST VALUES IN 


HATS 
J. C. Meussdorffer Sons 


UNION HATTERS 


FILLMORE 
Between McAllister and Fulton Sts. 
PANAMA HATS $5.00, $7.50, $10.00 
The $5 00 Grade are Going Fast 
Come In on These 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
CHAS. F. LEEGE. Pres. W. A. FREDERICK. Vice-Pres, 
O. A. HALE, Vice-Pres. HENR\ BRUNNER, Vice-Pres. 
B. G, TOGAZZI, Cashier and Manager 
FRED F. OUER:; FRED V, VOLLMER, Asst, Cashiers 
FRANK S. JACOTT, Trust Officer 

Capital paidin - - -  $1,500,000.00 

Surplus and Undivided Profits 248,742.13 
DEPOSITS - - - - - 4,176,658.85 


| 42 MONTGOMERY ST., San Francisco, Cal. 


LASHS 


KIDNEY & LIVER 


BITTERS 


A PLEASANT LAXATIVE 
NOT INTOXICATING 


Union Members, Be Consistent 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 


you insist. 
Convict 


COT 


Shoe Trade. 


If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 


Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET. 


BOSTON. MASS. 


Union Men, Walk If You Must— 
But Walk in the “KEYSTONE” 


UNION-STAMPED SHOE 


until it is time to take them off.” 


“They are so easy on the feet 


that you forget you have them 
FOR SALE ONLY BY 


B. KATSCHINSKI 


The Philadelphia Shoe Co. 


% 1549 Fillmore Street near Geary * 


The Only Shoe House in San Francisco 
Displaying the Union Card —<eme 


TheKeystone Shoe 


Union- 
Stamped 


ss $3.50 AND $4.00 


